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BRUCE COCKBURN 
SLICE O LIFE 


LIVE SOLO 
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BRUCE COCKBURN Lue soio 


This 2-CD set includes such hits as ‘If | Had A Rocket Launcher,’ 
‘Lovers In A Dangerous Time,’ ‘Wondering Where The Lions Are’ & more 
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The Deep 
Dark Woods 


WINTER HOURS 


“These guys have the balance between a sort of sly, knowing smile and 


ys 


tq Oty 


being in deadly earnest absolutely spot on.’ — Americana-UK.com 


\ | Kelly Joe Phelps” 


WESTERN BELL - 


7, “It sounds like Kelly Joe is coming from the inside out; the 
bottom up. He’s not just playing.’at’ the music or trying to 

recreate or imitate something that's happened in the past. 

He seems to have tapped into the artery somehow. There's 

a lot going on in between and behind the notes.” 

— Bill Frisell 


: Ke} oe in 2009! New releases by 
Ce ae Sheiks Tribute Project 


Sree Calgary: 932 17 Ave. S.W.| Edmonton: 10355 Whyte Ave.|Shop online at megatun 2s, 


Your Music Destination _ 


a RED & 
CHAMBER 


REDGRASS 


Sssss...Mei Han’s Red Chamber is 
hot, steamy hot! Whether it is fast 
and furious Bluegrass, steamy 
Balkan stringband music, sultry 
Chinese Imperial Court classics, 
or contemporary cutting edge 
creations, Red Chamber’s fiery 
passion embodies every note! 


Guest Artists: 
John Reischman 
& the Jaybirds 


Purchase & more info: 
www.mei-han.com 


ZaDiscs /HMR3 Productions 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features and 
photos, but cannot accept responsibility for 
any unsolicited material. Please check with 
the editor prior to submitting any articles 
or artwork. We publish four times a year: 
Summer (June), Autumn (September), Winter 
(December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While we 
take care to ensure that all content is truthful, 
we cannot be held liable if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for many 
young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in a car 
crash in 1982 and has never fully recovered. 
He now seldom performs. His care and 
respect shown for the tradition and prudence 
to recognize the merits of innovation makes 
Penguin Eggs such an outrageously fine 
recording. This magazine strives to reiterate 
that spirit. Nic Jones’s Penguin Eggs is 
available through Topic Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published and 
printed in Canada and acknowledges the 
generous financial support from the Alberta 
Foundation for the Arts and the Government 
of Canada through the Publications 
Assistance Program and the Canada 
Magazine Fund toward our mailing, editorial 
and production costs. 
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editorial 


Oh, why are they so good? The lovely people 
behind Folquébec, that is — the absolute masters of 
promoting folk and roots music in this country. At 
music trade fairs and conventions in such cities as 
Seville, Glasgow, Memphis and Ottawa you find 
its delegates happily and enthusiastically extolling 
the virtues of Québec’s wonderful musicians and 
singers. Primarily it’s an organization that functions 
through a dedicated, industrious coterie of individu- 
als, who all happen to enjoy working together. Or 


~ so 1 am told with a wink and a smile. In January, 


at Showcase Scotland, run in tandem with Celtic 
Connections, the spotlight fell clearly on the efforts 
of Folquébec. As the international partner, it featured 
six bands performing at various major venues 
throughout the city. While hardly surprising, the 
likes of Le Vent du Nord, Yves Lambert et le Bébert 
Orchestra and Galant, Tu Perds Ton Temps were the 
talk of the town. 

Even Québec’s minister of culture, Madame Chris- 
tine St-Pierre, got into the spirit of things trumpeting 
the musical talents of her province at a wine and hors 
d’oeuvres soirée she hosted for all delegates. The 
Norwegian, the Welsh and the Scottish arts councils 
held similar functions. Obviously all recognize the 
irrefutable social and economic value of promoting 
indigenous culture. 

So why, then, has the rest of Canada failed so 
miserably in recent years at promoting its folk and 
roots talent to international markets? Outside of Cape 
Breton, where Celtic Colours do sterling work rais- 
ing the global profile of regional music, and Alberta, 
which has taken tentative steps to do likewise, the 
larger picture remains grim. Not since the North 
American Folk Alliance (NAFA) held its annual con- 
vention in Montreal in 2005 has Canadian talent en- 
joyed mass exposure in front of foreign interests. But 
then, that event was largely organized by Folquébec, 
with some help from Folk Alliance Canada (FAC) 

— the northern national affiliate of NAFA. It has since 
bunkered down permanently in Memphis and any 
country-wide influence FAC purported diminished 
severely, despite the unswerving dedication of a few 
remaining stalwarts. It clearly no longer possesses 
the fortitude to organize and lobby on behalf of the 
musicians and singers it ought to represent. 

Still, there have been stirrings of late on Maple- 
Post, the Canadian online forum for folk, roots and 
world music enthusiasts. An extended thread ran for 
weeks about breathing new life into FAC’s dying 
embers at, ironically, NAFA’s annual convention in 
the U.S. in late February. It may yet come to fruition. 
I certainly hope so. Imagine a coast-to-coast collec- 
tive with the work ethic and vision of a Folqué- 
bec. World domination would surely beckon. 

— Roddy Campbell 


42... . Armed with an invigorating blend 
of guitar, fiddle, drums, harmonium, ukulele 
and whistle, Noah and the Whale stormed 
the U.K. charts with their exhilarating debut 
album, Peaceful, The World Lays Me Down. 
Their modes of songmaking, though, fit no 
established scene, movement or tradition. 
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66... .Photo Spread: CFMAs 
68 .. . Subscriptions 

70... .Le Quartier Francais 
74....The Opinion Page 


» Daniel Payne 


- Quotable 


“So many people ask me for advice about 
getting into the music industry and | just say, 
‘Don’t worry if you don’t know anything about 
it because nobody Knows any more than you 
do.’ It’s a great philosophy to have and it’s 
helped me enormously. 

—Charlie Fink of Noah and the Whale 


“We're on the verge of another folk scare or 
folk revival. Only this time, hopefully, without 
the New Christy Minstrels.” 

—Tom Power of CBC’s Deep Roots 


Sheet Music 


q 


69. . .Song — Nothin’ Tastes Better, 
by Blair Harvey 


74... .Two traditional Quebec fiddle tunes: 
Anne-Marie and La Danse Des Foins Red Chamber 


— arranged by Pascal Gemme 
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“If We Keep What's Within Us duane andrews 
What’s Within Us Will Kill Us 


But If We Give What's Within Us top 1 0 
What’s Within Us Will Save Us” : George Brassens 


Les Copains D’Abord (Polydor) 
Seamus Creagh Amelia Curran ~ 


Jon Brooks x= 


John Doyle 
Wayward Son (Compass 


Moth Nor Rust SZanL sillions top 10 


A Retrospective (Amber Music) 


New Solo Acou ile (3 D Great Uncles of the Revolution . Various Artists 


Stand Up (independent) Douze Hommes Rapaillés (spectra) 


Ron Hynes : Catherine Major 
Cryer’s Paradise (emi Rose Sang (Select Distributions) 


Mes Aieux 


Andy Irvine and Paul Brady Fa Use Orage ae 
(Independent) 


Andy Irvine and Pau! Brady (Green Linnet) 


Loreena McKennitt 


Dj Reinhardt 
ees det A Midwinter Night's Dream (Quinlan Road) 


Djangology (Naxos 


Tracy Chapman 


pote noee Our Bright Future (Atlantic) 


Historias da rua (Jaro) 


Charbonniers de |’Enfer & La Nef 


Al Tuck ‘ 
La traverse miraculeuse (Atma Classique) 


Food for the Moon (independent) 


Duane Andrews wonderful new recording is Raindrops. Florence K 
Read our profile on him on page 39. Lo historia de LOLA (Musicor) 


Paule-Andrée Cassidy 
Pieds Nus (Independent) 


Emilie Clepper 
Things May Come (Independent) 


Fred & Nicolas Pellerin 
Fred & Nicolas Pellerin (o-E.P) 


Compiled from September and October sales at Sillons, 1149 Avenue 
Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. 


groundfloor 
music top 10 


Oliver Schroer 
Camino (Borealis) 


Oliver Schroer 
e : Hymns and Hers (Borealis) 


Duane Andrews - Lucinda Williams 
, Little Honey (Lost Highway) 


Neil Young 
Sugar Mountain: Live At Canterbury House 1968 (Reprise) 


Tannis Slimmon 
Lucky Blue ¢Tannis Slimmon) 


ios Jill Barber 
Into Your Lungs. . . (Sonic Records) 


os 


Chances (Outside) 


Duane Andrews 


Randy Newman 
Raindrops (Outside) 


Harps and Angels (Nonesuch) 


SSL, 


rus 


Amelia Curran Eccodek 


War Brides (six Shooter) Shivaboom (White Swan) 


Buddy Wasisname And The Other Fellers 


Dirty Big DVD (rhira Wave) Ron Sexsmith 


Exit Strategy For The Soul (wamer) 


5. Curtis Andrews 
The Offering OF... (Independent) 


Amelia Curran 
War Brides (six Shooter) 


Based on album sales for December and January at Freds Records, Based on December and January album sales at Groundfloor Music, 
198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, A1C 1G5 13 Quebec Street Guelph, Ontario, N1H 2T1 
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highlife 


top 10 


Te Amadou & Mariam 
Welcome To Bamako (Warmer) 


rs Thievery Corporation 
Radio Retaliation (esi) 


a} Calexico 
Carried To Dust (Quarterstick) 


4. Prince Fatty 
Survival of the Fattest ( Tommy Boy) 


5. The Breakmen 
When You Leave Town (Independent) 


6. Julie Holland 
The Living And The Dead (Anti) 


Tf Sigur Ros 
Helma (XL Recordings) 


8. Bob Dylan 
Bootleg Series Vol. 8: Tell Tale Signs (Columbia) 


9. Issa Bagayogo 
Mali Koura (six Degrees) 


10. Dub Colossus 
In A Town Called Addis (Real World) 


Based on album sales for December and January at Highlife Re- 
cords, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


itunes canada 


top 5 


Ue Serena Ryder 
Is It OK (Blue Note) 


2. Jenn Grant 

Orchestra For The Moon (Paris 1919 Sound) 
=F Tracy Chapman 

Our Bright Future (x1) 
4. Simon & Garfunkel 


The Best of Simon & Garfunkel (Columbia) 


5. Stan Rogers 
Fogarty’s Cove (Remastered) (Fogarty’s Cove Music) 


Based on album sales at iTunes Canada —- www.apple.com/itunes/ 
store/music.html - for the week of February 15 - 21 


megatunes 


top 10 


1. Brett Denen 
Hope For The Hopeless (Dualtone) 


1. Jill Barber 
Chances (Outside) 


ra Chic Gamine 
Chic Gamine (Independent) 


fe Lila Downs 
Shake Away (Manhattan) 


4. Neil Young 
Sugar Mountain: Live At Canterbury House 1968 (Reprise) 


5. The Fireman 
Electric Arguments (One Little Indian) 


2. Jill Barber 
Chances (Outside Music) 


ah Neil Young 
Sugar Mountain: Live At Canterbury House 1968 (Reprise) 


4. Old Crow Medicine Show 
Tennessee Pusher (Nettwerk) 


5 Kasey Chambers & Shane Nicholson 
Rattlin’ Bones (Sugar Hil!) 


6. lan Tyson 
Yellowhead to Yellowstone (stony Plain) 
Me Feist 
The Reminder: Deluxe Edition (Ans & Crafts) 
8. Serena Ryder 
Is It OK (emi 
9. Hank Williams 


The Unreleased Recordings (Time Life) 


10. Amelia Curran 
War Brides (Six Shooter) 


6. Southside Johnny 
Grapefruit Moon (Leroy) 


11. Jenny Omnichord 
Charlotte Or Otis (Label Fantastic) 


Thi Ray Lamontagne 
Gossip In The Grain (Rca) 


8. Mark Olson & Gary Louris 
Ready For The Flood (New West) 


9. Hank Williams 
The Unreleased Recordings (Time Life) 


2 Tracy Chapman 


Our Bright Future (Auantic) 


13. Femi Kuti 
Day By Day (Downtown) 


14. Ollabelle 
Before This Time (Yep Roc) 


10. Brian Eno & David Byrne 
Everything That Happens Will Happen Today (Todo Mondo) 


Based on album sales for December and January at Megatunes, 
10355 Whyte Avenue, Edmonton, AB, T6E 1Z9 


soundscapes 


top 10 


ie Bon Ivor 
For Emma Forever Ago (Jagjaguwar) 


os Rachelle van Zanten 
Where Your Garden Grows (independent) 


16. T. Dekker/Great Lake Swimmers 
Song Sung Blue (Weewerk) 


ite Mike Gordon 
The Green Sparrow (Rounder) 


18. Seasick Steve 
| Started Out With Nothin’ & | Still Got Most of It Left (Warner) 


2 Fleet Foxes 
Fleet Foxes (Sub Pop) 
Sh Neil Young 
Sugar Mountain: Live At Canterbury House 1968 (Reprise) 
4. Amadou & Mariam 
Welcome to Bamako (Warner) 
5. Andre Ethier 


Born of Blue Fog (Biuefog) 


6. Brian Eno & David Byrne 
Everything That Happens Will Happen Today (Todo Mondo) 


if Timber Timbre 
Timber Timbre (Out of this Spark) 


8. Anthony & The Johnsons 
The Crying Light (Secretly Canadian) 


9. She & Him 
Volume One (Merge) 


10. One Hundred Dollars 
Forest of Tears (Blue Fog) 


Based on album sales for December and January at Soundscapes, 
572 College St., Toronto, On, M6G 1B3. 


19. Buena Vista Social Club 
At Carnegie Hall (world Circuit) 


20. Calexico 
Carried to Dust (Quarterstick) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on ckua 
radio — www.ckua.org - throughout December and January 


Tracy Chapman 
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New York vintage guitar salesman Zeke 
Schein may have uncovered a third photo 
of the mysterious, trailblazing Mississippi 
Delta acoustic bluesman Robert Johnson. 
Johnson’s prestigious talents gave rise 

to the myth of a Faustian bargain made 

at midnight at a rural crossroads in the 
Mississippi Delta. What is largely certain, 
Johnson died in August 1938, believed 
poisoned after wooing another man’s 
wife. Although only 27, he recorded such 
quintessential blues songs as Sweet Home 
Chicago, Dust My Broom, Crossroads and 
Love In Vain. The 1980 Columbia box set, 


Robert Johnson: The Complete Recordings, 
sold a million copies and earned a Grammy. 
Only two photos of Johnson currently exist. 


But Schein came across a possible third on, 
of all places, eBay. It was being sold by a 
New York antique dealer as a vintage photo 
of B.B. King. The tattered four-by-six-inch 
sepia-toned image shows two young black 
men posing for the camera, one holding a 
guitar. As reported in November’s Vanity 
Fair, the more Schein looked at it the more 
he was convinced it was Robert Johnson 
holding the guitar and Johnny Shines by 
his side. Schein paid $2,200 in 2005 for the 
photo, and has spent the past three years 
trying to prove its authenticity. To view 
Schein’s photo, go to: www.vanityfair.com/ 
culture/features/2008/11/johnson2008 1 1 

oe aS a 
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After almost 30 years of touring, Tangle- 
foot will disband at the end of 2009. The 
group’s final concert will take place at the 
Roxy Theatre in Owen Sound, ON, Dec. 5. 

The quintet started as a trio in Peterbor- 
ough, ON, nearly three decades ago. Best 
known for historically derived material, 
high-energy live shows and big vocal har- 
monies, Tanglefoot won Best Vocal Group 
at the Canadian Folk Music Awards in 2007 
for their album Dance Like Flames. They 
recorded eight albums in all. 

“At the beginning of September I told the 
rest that I felt it was time for me to move 
on to something else,” says Steve Ritchie. 
“I'd been in the band—playing and manag- 
ing—since 1988 and I was getting tired, 
and I wanted to close out on a high note. 
We eventually decided that playing until the 
end of 2009 made the easiest exit strategy.” 

a a2 & 

Hoover High School in San Diego, CA, 
has belatedly apologized to Pete Seeger for 
attempting to cancel his concert there in May 
1960. Back then, the spirit of McCarthyism 
still engulfed the U.S. and the local American 
Legion lobbied the school to cancel Seeger’s 
concert. He was asked to sign a pledge con- 
demning communism or have his concert 
cancelled. Seeger refused and recruited 
lawyers from the American Civil Liberties 
Union to file a last-minute injunction request- 
ing the school board uphold the contract. A 


judge ruled in his favour and the concert went 


ahead. Now, almost 50 years later, Hoover 
High School board passed a resolution in 
February apologizing to Seeger and stating 
that it “deeply regrets its predecessors’ ac- 
tions”. The move, apparently, was inspired 
by Seeger’s performance before Barack 
Obama’s presidential inauguration. The 
89-year-old performed This Land Is Your 
Land with Bruce Springsteen. “You don’t 
always get a chance to reflect on these things 
and the way they might have been or should 
have been,” Katherine Nakamura told The 
Guardian. 

At the recent Grammy Awards, Seeger 
won Best Traditional Folk Album for Ar 89 
released on Appleseed Recordings. 

a 32 

William Zantzinger, the cruel villain of 
Bob Dylan’s song The Lonesome Death of 
Hattie Carroll, released on the 1964 LP The 
Times They Are A-Changin’, died Jan. 3, age 
69. Zantzinger’s infamy stems from an inci- 
dent in 1963 when the then affluent 23-year- 
old Maryland tobacco farmer visited a hotel 
in Baltimore and struck Carroll —an African- 
American waitress— with his cane. The blows 
led to a fatal brain haemorrhage. Zantzinger 
was charged with manslaughter, fined $500 
and given a six-month prison sentence. 

In the song, Dylan questions the different 
standards of justice then handed out to whites 
and blacks. But in it he describes Zantzinger 


“ 


committing “first-degree murder”. In 2001, 
Zantzinger told Dylan biographer Howard 
Sounes the singer was “‘just a scum bag of the 
earth. | should have sued him and put him in 


jail. [The song is] a total lie.” 


7 
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Legendary U.K. fiddler Dave Swarbrick, 
award-winning songwriter David Francey 


7 
a 


and Toronto-based reggae visionary Jason 
Wilson will perform together at a handful of 
select venues in Canada this summer under 
the banner “Ballads, Reels & One-drops —A 
Night Of Folk & Reggae.’ 

The genesis of this unlikely trio started with 
Wilson, who wanted Swarbrick—a crucial 
figure on Fairport Convention’s landmark 
album Liege and Lief—to play on his double 
disc, The Peacemaker ’s Chauffeur. 

“Every album I make I have a special 
guest,” says Wilson. “I was a huge fan of 
Fairport and wanted Dave Swarbrick to play 
on my record. So I called him.” 

It helped that Wilson is the cousin of 
Michael Virtue, formerly of UB40. That 
U.K. reggae band was once comprised of 
Ali and Robin Campbell. Swarb’ played 
with their father, lan Campbell, in the Ian 
Campbell Folk Four. The upshot was 
Swarb’ willingly agreed to play on Wilson’s 
project. And so they recorded the Fairport an- 
them Matty Groves and lan Campbell’s pow- 
erful anti-war epic, The Old Man’s Song. 

While Wilson originally came from the 
same region in Scotland, he first heard 
Francey at Hugh’s Room in Toronto. 
Wilson’s admiration was instant. “David’s an 
amazing songwriter. I just love him,” he says. 
“Folk and reggae are so close. Not melodical- 


ly, but they deal with many of the same issues: 


the impoverished, war. I see strong parallels.” 


Dave Swarbrick 


Wilson has recorded and performed with 
the likes of UB40, Percy Sledge, Alanis 
Morissette and Sly & Robbie. 

Swarb’ left Fairport in 1984 to form 
Whippersnapper but now tours mostly with 
Martin Carthy. Dates confirmed for the trio 
include May 8, Hugh’s Room, Toronto; May 
9, The Black Sheep Inn, Wakefield, QC; May 
10, London Music Theatre; and Aug. 6-9, the 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival. 

And talking of three-time Juno Award- 
winning Francey ... Island Mountain Arts, 
located in the historic Cariboo town of 
Wells, BC, will host a four-day intensive 
songwriting workshop led by the man him- 
self. The workshop runs from July 28 to 
Aug. 3. Aspiring songwriters can win free 
tuition through a contest offered by the B.C. 
Musician Magazine. For all the details about 
the workshop and the contest, contact www. 
imarts.com, call 1-800-442-2787, or e-mail 
info@imarts.com. A four-day fingerstyle 
guitar workshop with Ken Hamm will run 
concurrently. 

cS ae & 

The musical ambitions of the extended Mc- 
Garrigle/Wainwright family just increased. 
Lily and Sylvan Lanken—cousins of Rufus 
and Martha Wainwright and the children of 
Anna McGarrigle—have made their musical 
debut in a multimedia online cartoon, The 
Mittenstrings. It’s a delightful, whimsical, 
eight-episode sitcom about a fictional trio but 
features original music by Lily and Sylvan. 
Anna plays a cameo role as a crone at a radio 
station. 

While the Lanken siblings have played a 
couple of gigs in Montreal as The Mitten- 
strings, they have largely kept their identities 
secret. All the same, Lily tours as a mem- 


The Mittenstrings 


ber of Martha Wainwright’s band and both 
Lankens have performed with their mother 
and aunt, including the recent McGarrigle 
Christmas Hour concert at Carnegie Hall. 


Corb Lund, the Canadian Folk Music 
Award’s Songwriter of the Year (English), has 
signed to U.S. independent powerhouse label 
New West. Its roster includes Steve Earle, 
Kris Krsitofferson and Dwight Yoakam. 

“{Corb] is an incredibly talented song- 
writer and performer who fits beautifully on 
the New West roster,” the label’s president, 
Cameron Strang, told See Magazine’s Fish 
Griwkowsky. Strang also produces CDs 
and DVDs for Austin City Limits. 

Lund’s last three records were released 
through Edmonton’s Stony Plain Records. 
His first two, Five Dollar Bill (2002) and 
Hair In My Eyes Like a Highland Steer 
(2005), earned gold status in Canada with 
sales of 100,000. 

Stony Plain has just signed a record distri- 
bution deal in the U.S. with Ryko Records. 
Home Routes is in need of volunteers to 

hold house concerts in British Columbia, 
the Yukon, Ontario and the Maritime proy- 
inces. The Winnipeg-based organization, 
which has already created folk circuits in 
rural Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba, developed a half circuit in Ontario 

in February, which will feature Steve 
Schellenberg, Tannis Slimmon and Cara 
Luft. A full circuit consists of 12 dates. As 
the Home Routes pitch runs: “Would you 
like to have a world-class musician in your 
living room performing a full-scale concert 
for you and your friends and neighbours? 


Home Routes is looking for house concert 
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An. Authente Taste me Tuchinnd ute 


Sultain 4-12 


With 80+ events this year, join the Fabulous MacCollective 
at the Blas Festival 2009 along with our other Blas artistes 
Dougie MacLean, Karen Matheson, Tread, Michael Marra, 
Blair Douglas’ with his new Gaelic Mass, Blazin Fiddles, The . 
Barra MacNeils, Calum Stewart, Cherry on The Cream, The 
Occasionals, Pipe Bands, Gaelic Choirs, Gerry and Donal 
O'Connor , Aly Bain and Phil Cunningham, Angus Allan and 
lain MacDonald, The Kiltearn Fiddlers, James Mackenzie, 
Mary Anne Kennedy and Na Seoid, Duncan Chisholm and 


Scotland’s famous poet, Rabbie Burns wrote 
that ‘freedom and whisky gang thegither’. 
And if he could be there to attend the Blas 
Festival in the Scottish Highlands, he would 


agree that the freedom to enjoy a night out 


and whisky do indeed go together. 

Blas celebrates Scottish culture in the 
Highlands through traditional music and 
the Gaelic language. Now in its fifth year, 
2009 promises to be the best yet. Over 300 
musicians will play in venues right across the 
region (4th-12th September). 

A big feature of this year’s festival, the fast- 
est growing in the UK, will be a series of spe- 
cial concerts played in distilleries across the 
region where the history of whisky and music 
will combine to produce memorable nights 
— unless of course too much whisky is drunk! 

There will be a range of performances by 
top music artistes such as Dougie MacLean 
in venues ranging from small village halls to 


~ Eden Court Theatre in the region's capital city, 


Inverness. Indeed, Blas is much inspired by the 
famous Celtic Colours festival in Cape Breton. 

Blas is now an established cultural festival 
in the Scottish calendar and the organisers 


chose Burns Night (25th January) the birth- 


‘date of the nation’s poet, to open ticket sales. 


many many more... 


Find full details at 


Scottish 
Arts Council 


Festival Director Donna MacRae said: 
“Blas is Gaelic for ‘taste’ or ‘savour’ and there 
is much to whet the cultural appetite in this 
year's programme as we have a significant 
partnership with Homecoming Scotland 2009. 

“We will have unique performers and events 
taking place right across the Highlands. We 
learned that Rabbie Burns favourite whisky 
was called the Ferintosh which was produced 
on the Black Isle here in the Highlands. 
Ferintosh is no longer with us but with our 
focus on whisky with events in Highland 
distilleries, our commitment to culture and 
our links with the Homecoming Scotland pro- 
gramme, launching on Burns Night seemed 
very appropriate.” 

As well as Dougie MacLean, Blas will also 
be staging performances by Phil Cunning: 
ham and Aly Bain, Blazin’ Fiddles, Karen 
Matheson and Cape Breton’s very own The 


- Barra MacNeils. There will also be special » 


shows based on the themes of Clan and Fam- 

ily Ties with a focus on Scottish ancestry. 

An extensive schools programme and events 

featuring the best food of the Highlands will 

also be delivered. 
Festival-goers will be able to enjoy well — 

known traditional music acts and discover. 


www.blas-festival.com 


ALL BLAS EVENTS ARE ON SALE NOW 


A blend of whisky, music and culture for BLAS festival-goers 


new musicians. There also be will be a variety 


of workshops and language-based events. 

Donna added: “We don’t use the term ‘leg- 
endary’ lightly here in the Highlands but in 
this case it fits the stature and respect given to 
one of Scotland's premier singer-songwriters 
— Dougie Maclean. He is no stranger to the 
Highlands and Islands and often spends time 
on the west coast of Lewis in the Outer Heb- 
rides. Primarily a‘singer-songwriter, Dougie is 
also a mean fiddler. 

Said Donna: “We're not short of overseas tal- 
ent either. We are delighted to welcome home 
The Barra MacNeils — one of the world’s pre- 
mier Celtic groups. They continue to perform 
for sell out audiences throughout Canada, the 
United States and the United Kingdom, and 
this return trip to the Blas Festival continues to 
celebrate their Highland ancestry. 

“Already we have people from around the 
world booking tickets for our shows. Blas is 
a true celebration of the Highlands’ cultural 
identity and people appreciate its authenticity. 
We look forward to welcoming one and all to 
this year’s events.” 


The full programme and information about tickets is 
available from the website www.blas-festival.co.uk 


Leonard Cohen 


hosts all over Canada. Call us to learn more 
or go to www.homeroutes.ca.” Co-ordinator 
Tim Osmond can be reached at 1-866-925- 
6889, ext. 207, or at ttm@homeroutes.ca, 

& & & 

Anew monthly venue for songwriters in 
the round begins March 3 in the Hideaway 
Pub, 11 Main St. West, Huntsville, ON. 
The pub is located in the lower level of 
the famed Empire Hotel—the purported 
inspirational scene for Joni Mitchell’s 
Raised on Robbery. The format will include 
performances from host Linda McLean 
and two or three guests singing their songs 
and providing personal insight into their 
music. For more information, contact Linda 
at first@mandolinrecords.com, or by phon- 
ing 705-789-1700. 

a a @ 

Leonard Cohen’s highly anticipated 
spring tour includes stops at General Mo- 
tors Place, Vancouver, April 19; Save On 
Foods Memorial Centre, Victoria, April 
20; Rexall Place, Edmonton, April 25; Jack 
Singer Concert Hall, Calgary, April 26; 
Saskatchewan Place, Saskatoon, April 28; 
MTS Centre, Winnipeg, April 30; K-rock 
Centre, Kingston, May 22; John Labatt 
Centre, London, May 24; and the National 
Arts Centre, Ottawa, May 25 and 26. 

& a & 

The Canadian Copyright Board raised its 
levy on blank compact discs from $0.21 to 
$0.29 as of Jan. 1. The levy for cassettes 
remains at $0.24. The Canadian Private 
Copying Collective will gather these costs 
from manufacturers and importers of blank 
CDs when the discs are sold within Canada. 
The average amount of royalties collected 
annually is about $30 million and is dis- 
tributed to eligible authors, performers and 


producers of recorded material copied by 
individuals for private use. 
Oe @ 

The season for awards is now in full 
bloom—well, sort of. Fifteen years after 
Laura Smith recorded My Bonny on the al- 
bum B tween The Earth And My Soul, it has 
earned Vocal Cut of the Year by the Dublin- 
based website Live Ireland. Smith recorded 
the same track with The Chieftains on the 
album Fire In The Kitchen (1998). 

“Laura Smith is a genius. A songwriter of 
such taste and intelligence. A singer, perhaps 
unequalled,” gushed journalist Bill Margeson. 

oe & 

The Jeff Healey Blues Band proved 
a multiple winner at the Twelfth Annual 
Maple Blues Awards held Jan. 19 at the 
Phoenix Concert Theatre in Toronto. While 
Healey died in 2008, he and his combo won 
seven of the 17 honours available. Their 
haul included Entertainer, Electric Artist, 
Guitarist, and Recording of the Year (for his 
posthumous album Mess of Blues, pro- 
duced by Healey and bassist Alec Fraser). 
Healey’s band members—drummer Al 
Webster, pianist Dave Murphy and bassist 
Fraser—all won individual awards for their 
instrumental skills. 

Other category winners included Female 
Vocalist, Suzie Vinnick; Male Vocalist, 
John Mays; Songwriter, Paul Reddick. 
Acoustic Artist, Harry Manx; New Artist, 
Daddy Long Legs; International Artist, Taj 
Mahal. Blues With A Feeling Award, Amos 


Tama DJ—Iam what I play 


Julie Miller hosts Le pont couvert (The 
Covered Bridge) on CFLX, the French 
language community radio station in 
Sherbrooke, QC. Now in its second year, 
the two-hour program focuses mainly on 
Canadian folk and world music. Miller 
bridges the gap between cultures and 
language groups, “here and there”, “us 
and them.” Listeners are treated to a mix 
of everything from rising to established 
local and national artists from across the 
multicultural spectrum. Guests join her 
now and again, both by phone and in 
person, and unfailingly have fascinating 
things to talk about. Miller has been at 
CFLX for more than three years, and also 


News — 


Garrett; and Blues Booster, Rob Bowman. 
a ie & 

Robert Plant and Alison Krauss topped 
the list of winners at the Grammys on Feb. 
8, winning five categories, including overall 
Album and Contemporary Folk/Americana 
Album of the Year for Raising Sand. Pete 
Seeger took Traditional Album honours for 
At 89. Other winners included Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo, Traditional World Music 
Album (/lembe: Honoring Shaka Zulu): 
The Blind Boys of Alabama, Traditional 
Gospel Album (Down in New Orleans). 

& & & 

Nominees for the Juno Awards, March 28 
and 29 in Vancouver, include by category 
Roots and Traditional Album Of The Year 
(Solo): Fred Eaglesmith (Tinderbox); 
Matthew Barber (Ghost Notes); Ndidi 
Onukwulu (The Contradictor); Old Man 
Luedecke (Proof Of Love); and Suzie Vin- 
nick (Happy Here). 

Roots and Traditional Album Of The Year 
(Group): Chic Gamine (Chic Gamine); The 
Duhks (Fast Paced World); Elliot Brood 
(Mountain Meadows); NQ Arbuckle (XOK); 
and Twilight Hotel (Highway Prayer). 

a fe & 


Correction: In issue No. 40 we inad- 
vertently tagged Chris McKhool’s fine 
band The Sultans of String as The Sul- 


tans of Swing. We sincerely apologise 
to Chris for this error. 


~ 
Julie Miller 


hosts a world music program on Sunday 
afternoons, Les 99 soleils. 

Le pont couvert is heard on Thursdays 
from 4-6 p.m. ET at 95.5 FM, or live 
streamed on the web at www.cflx.qc.ca. 
Just follow the “En direct” icon. 
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Odetta 1930-2008 


“Few possess that fine understanding of 
a song’s meaning which transforms it from 
a melody into a dramatic experience...” 
said Harry Belafonte of Odetta. “Especially 
in Negro folksong, her distinctive touch 
has awakened her listeners to the deepest 
appreciation and most thorough insight 
into the very core of music.” Odetta, a 
one-name singer long before Madonna was 
a twinkle in her parents’ eyes, writes Ken 
Hunt, died on 2 December 2008, at Lenox 
Hill Hospital in Manhattan, closing a 
chapter in North American folk history. She 
was born Odetta Holmes on 31 December 
1930 in Birmingham, AL. After the death 
of her father and her mother’s remarriage, 
she took her stepfather’s name to become 
Odetta Felious. Whatever married name 
she had she remained Odetta. 

When she was six, the family upped 
sticks for Los Angeles. California was 
where she initially established her name. 
She gravitated to music but it was glee 
song and art music with which she en- 
gaged. She admitted candidly, “If it wasn’t 
art song or German Lieder, I was content 
to leave it alone.” That said, she took 
a part in the chorus for a 1949 produc- 
tion of Finian’s Rainbow in Los Angeles. 
Meanwhile, she was also turning on to folk 
music, cracking enough guitar to be able 
to accompany herself and developing a 
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chameleonic vocal style that used measures 
of John Jacob Niles and Leadbelly to create 
her own musical identity. 

Odetta’s recorded repertoire began in 
1954 and singles her out as one of the most 
influential artists that the folk world ever 
produced. She covered the full range of 
human experience and emotion as only a 
dozen or so musical genres can fully do 
justice to. She sang lullabies and children’s 
songs, work songs and spirituals, ballads 
and blues, songs of protest and struggle. 
Her influence is far-ranging and extended to 
Joan Baez, Bob Dylan and Janis Joplin, all 
of whom poured over her recordings at criti- 
cal moments in their musical development. 

Aside from music, she made movie, tele- 
vision and theatre appearances, though it is 
for her music that she will go down as one 
of the greatest of our era. She lived to see 
Barack Obama take equality of treatment 
one step on, but never achieved her dream 


of singing at his inauguration. 


Orlando (Cachaito) Lopez 
1933-2009 


In the history of so-called world music, 
there has never been a success to compare 
with Buena Vista Social Club, originally 
released on World Circuit in 1997, writes 
Ken Hunt. Captivated by its melodic finesse, 
astounding rhythmicality and downright 
danceability, droves of people ordinarily im- 


mune to folk or world music bought it, went 
to the concerts and saw Wim Wenders’ 1999 
documentary film. This musical phenomenon 
was steered in part by Ry Cooder’s hands- 

on assistance and name-lending and the 
openness of Nick Gold, the label’s head. Yet 
Buena Vista Social Club’s achievement was 
multilayered. Its musicians were hardly spring 
chickens. Their combined musical experience 
ran into hundreds of years. There was also 
something of the underdog about the band’s 
counter-intuitive, multi-million-unit success. 
It ran counter to the prevailing love affair with 
youth. Plus many felt a buzz of solidarity with 
Cuban society and culture. 

The bassist, composer and teacher Orlando 
(Cachaito) Lopez, who died days after his 
76th birthday in Havana on 9 February 2009, 
was the one musician who played through 
Buena Vista’s various incarnations. He 
provided the slinky bass underpinnings behind 
the voice of Ibrahim Ferrer (1927-2005), the 
piano of Rubén Gonzalez (1919-2003) and 
the battery of stringed instruments played by 
Compay Segundo (1907-2003). Born into a 
family clan of musicians on 2 February 1933 
in Havana, Lopez was a hugely talented and 
versatile musician, at home in a variety of 
styles. He played in the National Symphony 
Orchestra and in jazz and Afro-Cuban dance 
band contexts. Prior to Buena Vista, he was 
associated with acts such as Las Maravillas de 
Arcano, the Quinteto Instrumental de Musica 
Moderna and singer Merceditas Valdés. 

His nickname Cachaito—a diminutive 


of Cachao—came about to differentiate 
Little Cachao from his uncle, Israel, whose 
nickname was Cachao. His own album 
Cachaito (2001) featured the flugelhorn 
(and trumpet) player Hugh Masekela, with 
whom he co-wrote the album’s Tumbanga. 
It was feted with a BBC Radio 3 World 
Music Award the following year. 


John Martyn 1948-2009 


John Martyn, the once upon a time Iain 
David McGeachy, died on 29 January 2009 
in Kilkenny in Eire, writes Ken Hunt. The 
cause was pneumonia but he had given his 
body such a battering over his 60 years that 
it was widely viewed as a miracle that he 
weathered as many years as he did. Despite 
years of self-inflicted abuse, with alcohol 
and sundry narcotics high on the list, he 
survived the amputation of the lower part 
of his right leg in 2003, to be awarded an 
Order of the British Empire, bestowed for 
contributions to British society, in 2009. 

Although he was widely presumed to 
be Scottish-born, partly because he had a 
shock of red hair in his early career and 
because he grew up in Glasgow’s Queen’s 
Park district after the break-up of his 
parents’ marriage, in fact he was born on 11 
September 1948 in New Malden, England. 
Without stooping to Scottish stereotype, 
he grew up a hardcase with tendencies to 
substance abuse and violence. Out of that 
maelstrom he created art of considerable 
power, focus and longevity. He graduated 
from Glaswegian and London folk clubs 
to create a music that was wholly his own, 
albeit a rich confection of folk, blues, folk- 
blues, various modal forms and jazz. 

To say that substance abuse fettered 
his art would be to miss the point. He 
was given to say that if he had stayed on 
a more even keel he would have been a 
far richer man making far blander music. 
His idiosyncrasies created some sublime 
art. Listen to his and Beverley Martyn’s 
Stormbringer! (1970) and The Road To 
Ruin (1970), his stoner paradise Solid Air 
(1973), Grace and Danger (1980) about 
the end of his marriage to Beverley, and the 
raw energy of Live At Leeds (1975) with 
bassist Danny Thompson (his greatest ever 
collaborator), drummer John Stevens and 
the ex-Free guitarist Paul Kossoff. Never 
equalled, never bettered. 


John Martyn 


Davey Graham 1940-2008 


“The best folk guitarist ve ever heard,” 
was the way Hamish Imlach described 
Davey Graham, who died on 15 December 
2008, in his autobiography Cod Liver Oil 
and The Orange Juice. Diagnosed late with 
lung cancer—through his own prevarica- 
tion, it appears— Davey discharged himself 
from hospital to die at home. It prompted 
a memory, writes Ken Hunt. In one letter 
he wrote lovingly of his home in Camden 
Town near the canal, “When the pitch inside 
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Davey Graham 


Swansongs —— 


and outside the house is F# ... it does 
seem to ‘equalize pressure’ and produce 
euphoria.” 

David Michael Gordon Graham was born 
in Leicester, the county town of Leices- 
tershire in England’s east Midlands, on 
26 November 1940 of mixed Scottish and 
Guyanese bloodlines. There was a sense of 
true danger about his playing. The possibil- 
ity of him not pulling off something on the 
guitar could never be ignored. He delivered 
some spectacular train wrecks live. Nobody 
I have ever spoken to can recall a wholly 
satisfactory gig, one without a belly flop. 
By the same token, generally he made great 
tracks rather than great albums. Yet there 
was nobody in Britain before him who 
played what he played. That said, in one 
conversation he did doff a cap to a duet 
performed by the guitarist Julian Bream 
and sarodist Ali Akbar Khan as having pio- 
neered the sort of vision that fired his mind. 

Sex, obsession and Sonny Rollins were 
but a handful of his passions. “I have had 
a bit of ‘raveage’ in my life,” was how he 
summed up his past to me. “My wife and I 
spent two months in bed listening to Sonny 
Rollins,” he explained. Rollins’s 1957 
album Saxophone Colossus was amongst 
the stuff that fed his head but jazz was but 
one of the many inspirations that fed his 
art. By the time he recorded his and Shirley 
Collins’s Folk Roots, New Routes (1964) 
he was walking a tightrope. Fatefully, hard 
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drugs, originally a weekend breakout, had 
taken hold, and brought on eccentricities. 
For example, meeting Shirley Collins at the 
station en route to their concert, he decided 
he could not travel on the same train. Much 
of his best recorded material dates from the 
1960s. Also notable amongst them are Folk, 
Blues and Beyond (1965), particularly in 

its expanded 2005 edition on Fledg’ling, 
which rounds up other important Decca 
material, and John Pilgrim’s private shindig 
recording After Hours at Hull University 
(1997) from 1967—also remarkable be- 
cause he had already done a gig. 

Davey Graham’s status may be measured 
by the standards he set and the achieve- 
ments of people who were influenced by 
him. They include Martin Carthy, Bert 
Jansch, Keith Christmas, Jimmy Page, John 
Renbourn, Paul Simon and too many more 
to mention. He named one composition 
after his girlfriend, Angela, who helped him 
busk on the streets of Paris in 1959. Anji, or 
Angie, wound up in the recorded repertoires 
of Jansch and Simon. And in the playing 
repertoires of many thousands more. As 
Nietzsche said of Wagner, Graham was “a 
telephone from the beyond”. 


Toby Kinsella 1948-2009 


Toby Cinnsealac (Kinsella),,, who suc- 
cumbed to cancer on 18 January 2009, was 
a friend of long standing and a pioneer 
of tradition-based Irish music in Canada, 
writes Tony Montague. In 1974, having 
recently moved from Dublin to Montreal, 
he co-founded the group Barde, which 
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released three influential albums. Toby and 
his colleagues— among them former Win- 
nipeg Folk Festival director Pierre Guérin 
and fellow expat Chris Crilly—set the bar 
high for Celtic music here. Toby was al- 
ways at the forefront of performances with 
his flute and whistle, and occasionally on 
bones and bodhran. After Barde broke up in 
1983 Toby developed a brilliant interactive 
music education program for young people. 
He also mastered a menagerie of instru- 
ments, and began increasingly to work with 
storytelling. His collaborations with the 
great County Kerry teller Michael Burns 
are the stuff of legend in Montreal. For 
many years Toby lived in an old house in 
St Anne de Belleville on the rural western 
tip of the island, with his son, Django, and 
daughter, Isabeau. A few years ago he went 
back to live in Ireland. Toby was not only a 
member of Barde but a contemporary bard 
himself. His like will not be seen again. 


Snooks Eaglin 1936-2009 


New Orleans lost another of its legendary 
musicians 18 February 2009 with the death 
of R&B singer and guitarist Snooks Eaglin. 
He was 72, writes Roddy Campbell. 

“His death is like losing a Professor 
Longhair, a Johnny Adams or a Gatemouth 
Brown,’ Quint Davis, producer of the New 
Orleans Jazz and Heritage Festival, told the 
New York Times. “*[Eaglin] was one of those 
unique giants of New Orleans music.” 

Born Fird Eaglin Jr. on 21 January 1936, 
he lost his sight to glaucoma as an infant. 
As a boy, he learned to pick a guitar to 
songs on the radio. While he attended the 
Louisiana School for the Blind in Baton 
Rouge, Eaglin left in his early teens to 
become a full-time musician. Popular local 
R&B favourites The Flamingoes, who 
included a young Allen Toussaint, gave 
him his first steady work. But Eaglin’s real 
break came in the late 1950s recording a 
series of acoustic blues albums, highlighted 
by his dazzling picking, for Folk-Lyric, 
Folkways and Bluesville labels. But Eaglin 
really wanted to record R&B and Dave 
Bartholomew at Imperial Records gave him 
the opportunity in 1960 with sensational 
results. Singles such as Yours Truly, Cover 
Girl and Don’t Slam That Door featured 
his wonderfully fluid, idiosyncratic method 
of picking strings with his thumbnail. 


Eaglin would go on to work with the likes 
of Professor Longhair and record several 
acclaimed albums for Black Top Records 
including Teasin’ You (1993) and Soul's 
Edge (1995). Such notable rock luminar- 
ies as Robert Plant, Eric Clapton and Paul 
McCartney cite Eaglin as an inspiration. He 
died of a heart attack. 


Penguin Eggs also notes other 
passings in brief. The Canadian blues 
community has lost one of its great- 
est supporters. Al Kirkcaldy died 12 
February 2009. He was 55. Kirkcaldy 
hosted Blue in the Face on CFFF 
(92.7 FM), wrote a regular blues col- 
umn in the Peterborough Examiner, 
and was on the nominating commit- 
tee for both the Blues Music Awards 
and the Maple Blues Awards. 
Mandido Morris, a pioneer of Van- 

couver’s world music scene, died in his 
sleep 9 January 2009. He was 73. Born 
in Los Angeles, Morris worked with 
the likes of Bruce Cockburn and Gino 
Vanelli before settling in Vancouver 

in 1980. He is generally credited with 
founding the city’s African drum and 
dance community. 

Jamaican ska bandleader Byron Lee 
died on 4 November 2008 aged 73, in 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

Buddy Harman died Dec. 23 at his 
home in Nashville, TN, He was 79. He 
played drums on some 18,000 record- 
ings made by the likes of Patsy Cline. 


Sierra Noble 


Sierra Noble 


\ ' Then people start dropping su- 
perlatives into conversation, we 
sometimes get suspicious, wondering what 
the “best ever” will be when next we talk to 
them. Not so when Sierra Noble does it. 

Two years ago, the Winnipeg fiddler 
performed at the Canadian National Vimy 
Memorial in France during ceremonies 
honouring the more than 10,000 Canadian 
soldiers killed and wounded during the 
1917 Vimy Ridge offensive. 

“Standing on the monument and playing 
for 25,000 people, that was the greatest 
musical experience of my life,” says Noble. 

Granted, she was barely 17 at the time, 
but one suspects that performing at Vimy 
Ridge — a site that calls up in Canadians 
such opposing emotions of pride and ir- 
revocable loss — will remain a personal 
benchmark for many years. 

The tune Noble played that day was The 
Warrior's Lament, which closes her recent, 
excellent EP Possibilities. The Warrior's 
Lament is a haunting fiddle piece, its an- 
cient Celtic overtones dark with the knowl- 
edge that squandering young lives on the 
battlefield seems to be mankind’s eternal 
lot. And while the EP includes some fine, 
lighter folk-pop material, it’s the singular 
musical vision of The Warrior’s Lament 
that makes clear Noble’s startling potential. 

Rooted partly in sheer musical talent, that 
potential comes as well from Noble’s abil- 
ity to transcend her own life and understand 


that of others, a sympathetic vein that the 


best artists have always mined deeply. 

Although Noble, for example, has been 
since the age of 10 a vigorous proponent 
of banning landmines, even receiving the 
Inaugural Queen’s Golden Jubilee Medal in 
2002 for her efforts, since the Vimy ceremo- 
nies especially she’s also come to under- 
stand the perspective of the military. 

She goes on to quote a soldier on our 
country’s role in Afghanistan: “Our first 
instinct is to be peacekeepers, so we’ ll stay 
till there is peace.” 

Noble’s involvement in humanitarian 
efforts, like the drive to ban landmines, is 
rooted in a commitment to equity. 

“Growing up in Canada, even though I 
didn’t have a lot, I had a helluva lot more 
than most people. It’s not fair that what 
you've got comes from where you were 
born, so that makes it so easy to help to try 
to level things out.” 

Noble’s rapidly growing musical career 
— having released an album of traditional 
fiddle tunes in 2004, she’s “chipping away 
at” a second, full-length record — means 
less time for humanitarian pursuits. But 
she keeps her hand in and always urges 
audiences to get involved, believing artists 
have a unique opportunity to energize large 
numbers of people. 

And for those who have known Noble 
as an instrumentalist, her vocals on the EP 
are an unexpected and welcome sign of her 
evolution. Previously shy about singing, she 
says she’s been co-writing a lot of songs. 

“I’ve had to demo them, and at first I 
thought I sounded terrible. But hearing my 
own voice played back in the studio, I’ve 
been able to develop it.” 

— By Patrick Langston 


Art Napoleon 


NG Napoleon lives more lives than most. 
At any one time, he’s a 47-year-old 
singer/songwriter based in Victoria, a keeper 
of traditional knowledge, a cultural educa- 
tor, a screenwriter, a comedian, a children’s 
performer, and a television host. He’s also 
been a cultural bureaucrat and former chief 
of his East Moberly First Nation, near Fort 
St. John, BC. 

He wasn’t cut out to be a chief, so he left 
and has found solace and hope in his music. 
And the government contracts, well, he 


The Big Buz 


takes them when he needs them. I guess 
they put bannock on the table in lean times 
and jam on the bannock in the good. In 
addition to his official biography, Art de- 
scribes himself as “a recovering shaman’s 
apprentice and marginalized rez peasant 
who still hunts and eats wild animals.” 

A genial and very funny man in person, 
it’s easy to see Art has pushed past and 
through a difficult background. A thought- 
ful person, he has examined his life and 
sometimes found it wanting. He’s been 
writing songs and performing them for the 
last 15 years. When he began writing and 
singing, he asked himself, “Why am I do- 
ing this? I know maybe 15 chords. I’m not 
a fancy picker. I’m a homespun kind of guy 
not commercial sounding”. 

He quickly came to the conclusion if he 
was going to do “this music thing” he could 
and would have to make his personal mark 
with his songwriting. 

Art says his songwriting, “helps me sort out 
my thoughts, and if the stars align, it all works.” 
“T only have my own cultural experience 
and I have to find a new way to say things 
about universal subjects.” So I ask: is he an 
aboriginal spokesman trying to write about 

the native issues? 

“No, in fact. I start out to do the opposite 
when I write but it always comes back to 
who Iam. And if I write about a native ‘is- 
sue’, I want it to be accessible to everyone 
by the way I write my song.” 

A lot of what Art writes about, in the 


hands of a lesser writer could verge on 


~ 
Art Napoleon 
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despair. But Art approaches his subjects 
with love, tenderness, respect and a wicked 
sense of humour. That raises him a cut 
above most singer/songwriters who wallow 
when they try to deal with life’s rough side. 

Art consciously decided to use humour 
when he could. 

“I saw Jann Arden once in concert and 
boy, between songs, her patter was so 
funny, yet her songs were so serious”. 

Art Napoleon writes very, very good 
songs and blends traditional aboriginal 
chants and styles as well as folk, rock, 
blues and his beloved country roots as he 
sings about the truths of life. 

I ask, is he successful? 

“Well,” he says, “I got a mortgage.” And 
as he tours farther and farther afield, “there 
are nights at a concert when they really lis- 
ten and then someone comes up to me after 
and I can see we have connected—those 
are the nuggets for me.” 

He says he has “found a niche where I am 
comfortable and what I have to offer isn’t 
out there except for me”. 

Siskabush Tales is Art Napoleon’s latest 
release, and fourth CD. 

— By les siemieniuk 


The No Shit Shirleys 


| ras let’s get the shit out of the way. The 
seven-piece No Shit Shirleys took their 
name from their spontaneous response to a 
feisty politician at a Vancouver city council 
meeting. 

Ellen Woodsworth was vociferous in de- 
fence of women’s centres—and impressed 
the crap out of a group of local singers who 
were present. They’d recently come to- 
gether to perform a cappella at a fundraiser 
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The No Shit Shirleys 
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for a Downtown Eastside women’s shelter, 
and were looking for a moniker that fit. 

“We were singing all these songs about 
strong women at the time, and said, ‘wow, 
she’s so passionate and well-spoken about 
what she wants to achieve, she’s a real no 
shit Shirley’ ,” says Karla Mundy, inter- 
viewed in her East Van home. “It’s an 
expression we use for a tough woman.” 

“We just turned to each other and said, “That’s 
it!’,” chips in Keona Hammond, her sister. 

The name does, however, present some 
promotional challenges. 

“There are certain radio DJs who don’t 
feel comfortable about it,” confides Ham- 
mond. “They’re not allowed to say ‘shit’ 
in the States without a fine. We’ve always 
said, ‘You can call us the Shirleys instead’ .” 

“It’s always been men that have had 
a problem with the name,” says Karen 
Lee-Morlang, third Shirley at the table. 

“A lot think it’s a publicity ploy. We never 
intended it to be offensive —it just meant we 
took no crap.” 

But enough of this ... fecal matter, it’s the 
music that counts—and it’s powerful. They 
draw inspiration from vocal groups such as 
U.S. quintet Sweet Honey in the Rock and 
Afro-Belgian band Zap Mama, and their 
material comes from far and near. 

Several Shirleys write their own songs, 
and as the group’s debut album Nutrify 
attests, the musical palette is vast, including 
the vibrant colours of South African and 
American gospel, and darker hues of Rus- 
sian and Hispanic folk songs. 

“We’re seven women from totally differ- 
ent backgrounds,” says Lee-Morlang, a clas- 
sical pianist. “Some have musical training, 
some have none. There’s a 30-year age span. 


And we all really have our own voices.” 


The No Shit Shirleys, who also include 
Victoria Oginski, Dawn Pemberton, Yael 
Blum and Samantha Taylor, are adamant 
that their music should always be inspira- 
tional. “We want the things we sing about 
to be positive,” says Hammond. “But it can 
come from anywhere, any source.” 

“We’ve really enjoyed challenges like 
learning a song in Mandarin or in Russian,” 
adds Mundy. “One of the bonuses of being 
an all-vocal group is that you can bridge 
a lot of gaps. It’s not as if you’re playing 
banjo and trying to do a Mandarin love 
song. So I don’t think we have any bound- 
aries in our mind. More and more we’re 
trying to sing what we’re really thinking 
and feeling, as well as doing more stuff 
that’s original. Anything feels fair game.” 

— By Tony Montague 


“Ragtime” Ralph C. Johnston 


| this modern age of hyper-marketing, 


sometimes a little old-fashioned snake 

oil salesmanship goes a long way. At least 
that approach appears to be working for the 
shadowy figure known arbitrarily as Rag- 
time Ralph and Blind Brand X — and, by any 
other name, outstanding acoustic guitarist. 

In reality he’s Ralph C. Johnston, a 
longtime figure within the Vancouver 
music scene, most notably as a member of 
the instrumental combo The Surfdusters. 
Yet, the appearance of his two self-released 
albums in the past year, Ragtime Ralph: 
Lost Blues 1929-1934 and Blind Brand 
X: Black Dog Blues, created an instant 
mythology, not only because of Johnston’s 
choice to remain virtually anonymous, but 
through the incredibly high level of talent 
he displays on both records, partially in 
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“Ragtime” Ralph C. Johpson 


tribute to his primary inspiration, the late 
John Fahey, who himself often recorded 
under pseudonyms. 

“My idea behind the records was to have 


_ 


some fun and hoodwink folks into thinking 
was some old blues guy like Charlie Patton 
or Son House,” Johnston says. The record- 
ings that comprise Lost Blues may not date 
from the *30s, but some have been dubbed 
from Johnston’s rarely heard vinyl EPs from 
30 years ago. The inherent clicks and pops 
that couldn’t be removed actually made it 
easier for Johnston to create the illusion of 
Ragtime Ralph being the only known practi- 
tioner of the “Fraser River Delta Blues.” 

“I’ve played guitar since 1964 when I 
was 14 but there were no lightning bolts of 
revelation until 1969 when I witnessed Fa- 
hey perform on public television,” Johnston 
explains. “I first saw him play in Vancouver 
around 1970 and after that I opened for him 
twice at the Soft Rock Café — where I also 
opened for Leo Kottke twice.” 

Johnston says that despite respected 
figures like Fahey and Joe Bussard includ- 
ing his songs on a few compilations they 
produced for their respective labels, he had 
a hard time putting out his own records. 

“In the mid-to-late 1970s I'd started 
making cassettes of my songs, eventually 
releasing these primitive recordings on 
seven-inch vinyl. Not long after that I made 
my only full-length studio album. It was to 
be released by [Fahey’s] Takoma Records, 
but we ended up falling out. That’s when 


I switched to electric guitar and bass for 
nearly 20 years, abandoning the acoustic 
guitar until I heard Fahey had passed away. 
That very day I sold or traded all my elec- 
tric equipment for the 1930s Regal [acoustic 
guitar] that I now play, changed my name to 
Blind Brand X and taught myself to finger- 
pick once again.” 

Johnston is now proud to carry on Fahey’s 
legacy of deconstructing traditional ap- 
proaches to blues and folk. However, he 
doesn’t seem to want to go farther into the 
marketplace than that, as the only sure way 
to get his CDs at the moment is by e-mail- 
ing him directly at blindbrandx @yahoo.ca. 

“Some anonymity is vital because of my 
shyness,” Johnston says. “But I’m always 
planning to do more recording.” 


— By Jason Schneider 
Emma Beaton 


mma Beaton is in Washington 
State with her family at February’s 

Wintergrass Festival, after finishing a short 
tour with Joy Kills Sorrow the American 
popgrass stringband she joined last summer. 

She’s en route to Louisiana for Mardi 
Gras and Cajun music, her current fave. 
Then it’s back to studies at the prestigious 
Berklee College of Music in Boston where 
in March she'll be recording with Joy Kills 
Sorrow, as singer, cellist and banjo player. 

It’s life in folk’s fast lane for the 18-year- 
old from Qualicum Beach on Vancouver 
Island. Last fall she bagged a Canadian 
Folk Music Award for Young Performer of 
the Year on the strength of her brilliantly 
eclectic debut disc Pretty Fair Maid, playing 
Scottish, Appalachian and Quebecois tradi- 
tional music, as well as a version of Missis- 
sippi John Hurt’s Pallet On Your Floor. 

Emma’s mom, Joyce, from Glasgow, is 
the one who got the ball rolling. “She’s a 
fiddler and plays Scottish music. I always 
heard her playing around the house. Then 
she suggested that I start on cello, so I took 
some lessons locally and started attending 
fiddle camps.” 

Chief among these was the Valley of 
the Moon Scottish Fiddling School in the 
California redwoods, directed by Alasdair 
Fraser. That’s where she met and befriended 
Natalie Haas, Fraser’s cello-playing partner 
and now her teacher at Berklee. 

This summer Emma will head to the camp 


The Big Buzz 


for the seventh straight year. And she’ll 
make her fourth visit to the American Festi- 
val of Fiddle Tunes in Port Townsend, WA. 
“It’s also been a big inspiration,” she says. 
“And I’m just about the only cellist there.” 

Emma’s musical development has been 
swift. Four years ago she started playing 
clawhammer banjo, and two years ago she 
started singing. More recently she’s begun 
writing songs. Though Pretty Fair Maid 
doesn’t have any of her original material, 
there will be two pieces, You Will Change 
Me and You Make Me Feel Drunk (intrigu- 
ingly, the first song she wrote), on the next 
Joy Kills Sorrow release. 

This is shaping up to be a busy year. 
She’s joining another band, the Folk Arts 
Quartet, with two fellow students at Berk- 
lee and Victoria fiddler Ivonne Hernandez, 
and does a short tour with them in May, 
sandwiched by tours with Joy Kills Sor- 
row and another with bouzouki player and 
singer Nic Gareiss. 

Meanwhile there’s Mardi Gras. “I’m 
travelling with my sister. We’re not going 
to New Orleans but to a rural traditional 
Mardi Gras with a bunch of my friends 
who play Cajun music. I haven’t learned 
enough yet to really say I play it myself, 
but I listen to Cajun music the most right 
now, and I want to live in Lafayette some- 
time. I was there twice in the fall—it’s an 
awesome place.” 

Emma already knows how to let those 
bons temps rouler. 

— By Tony Montague 


Emma Beaton 
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Win Eliza Gilkyson’s Beautiful World 


Eliza Gilkyson, the Grammy- 


following questions correctly 


nominated Austin-based, and e-mail your answers to 
grandmother, writes raw, penguineggscompetition@shaw.ca. 

harrowing tales of shattered lives Put Eliza Gilkyson in the 

and immoral wars. Beautiful subject line. And please don’t 

World, her latest recording, invokes forget to include a postal mailing 

a diverse array of sounds, styles, address and a proper contact name. 

and textures. Yet its power is subtle 

and gentle, but undeniable. Then Q 1: Which Disney cartoon 

again, Gilkyson’s albums have featured music by Eliza’s father? 

always been something special, 

and Beautiful World certainly Q 2: Eliza wrote about a native 

upholds this hard-won reputation. woman imprisoned in Alberta. 

And Red House Records has Name the woman. 

very kindly provided us with six 

copies of this new disc to give Q 3: What previously unrecorded 

away. To win one, answer the Woody Guthrie song did Eliza cut? 


The competition for lan Tyson’s Yel- Keith. Q2: The Festival Express.Q3.Tom ON; Sean Pennylegion, Haliburton, ON; 
lowhead to Yellowstone and Other Love Russell. And the six winners are: Albert Cynthia Carter, Nelson, BC; Chris Birrell, 


Stories produced by far our most entries Hille, Vancouver, BC; Lou Keresztes, Ottawa, ON. Congratulations to one and 
to date. And the answers are: Q 1: Ben Calgary, AB; David Kidney, Dundas, all. Enjoy! 
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Nolan 

While most people his age spend the summer 
after high school working at a fast food joint 
or sweating it out in menial labour, Joe Nolan 
was busy advancing his career as a singer/ 
songwriter. 

An appearance before thousands on a 
packed hillside at the 2008 Edmonton Folk 
Music Festival led to Nolan being named 
a Galaxy Rising Star, putting him in the 
esteemed company of Little Miss Higgins and 
Ridley Bent. By the end of the summer he was 
finishing off his introspective CD, Pocket Dreams. This 
winter he spent a month in Toronto, talking to well-known music 
publicist Richard Flohill about possible representation, and the kid 
from Fort Saskatchewan, AB, is currently pondering a move to the 
Big Smoke. 

At this rate he won’t be Joe Who any longer by the time he’s 19. 

“It’s kind of abnormal to move to Toronto for music when you’re 
18, but you have to give it a shot while you’re young,” says Nolan. 

With a voice a bit reminiscent of David Bowie’s, enough fin- 
gerpicking skill to execute instrumentals, and lyrics that resonate 
with the angst and energy of youth, Nolan’s career has received 
support from the likes of U22 den mother Rhea March and Holger 
Petersen, founder of Stony Plain Records. 

He hasn’t thought of a career other than music for years. 

“T feel I don’t have a choice — music is what I have to do.” 

He’s willing to sacrifice to live his dream. His month of checking 
out Toronto was spent at a sketchy downtown Toronto hostel, full 
of druggies, criminals and other characters who will doubtless find 
their way into his songs. 

A self-described shy kid, Nolan started playing Neil Young and 
Bob Dylan songs on guitar when he was 12, and performed at 
school starting when he was in Grade 9. He’s basically self-taught, 
but got some help from Bill Bourne with his technique. Pretty soon 
he got into busking at Edmonton-area farmers markets, where he 
earned enough money to buy a Collings guitar. 

As far as writing goes, he started when he was about eight years 
old, writing songs in his head long before he learned to play guitar. 
And that’s where he still writes — in his head. 

He has never written down a single word of his songs. With enough 
repetition, and with a memory that only an 18-year-old can possess, 
Nolan has another 30 songs he’d like to record, all in his head. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Joe Nolan 


Nicolas 
By the age of 11, Nicholas Noreau already had 
three CDs to his name. Now, at 13, he is a hard 
guy to get a hold of. He spends weekends 
playing at hockey tournaments for Bantam B 
league team Les Lynx de St-Raymond and 
weeknights practicing hockey and accordion. 
Nicolas tells me he likes both equally, but 
has been playing accordion longer— 10 years! 
Remarking on Nicolas’s love of the accor- 
dion and his natural ability to play spoons in per- 
fect time, his grandfather offered his four-year-old 
grandson the perfect Christmas present—an accordion! 
At first, he began playing melodies that his mother sang to him, 
like Au claire de la lune and Frére Jacques. Then Nicolas began 
listening to recordings of traditional Québécois tunes and quickly 
learned them. “But I noticed there were some notes missing on that 
instrument.” In February that year, his parents bought him a real, 
one-row, button accordion. 

At the age of five, Nicolas made his first onstage appearance at 
Le Festival du lin in St-Léonard. At six, bombarded by demands, 
Nicolas recorded his first CD, Hommage a mon grand pére. His 
favourites from that album are Le Reel a Richard, La valse Cindy 
and Embrasse-moi Joséphine. Le retour de p'tit homme came three 
years later, this time recorded live in the studio with a full band. 

Nicolas tells me that he has never taken lessons. He doesn’t read 
music, but learns everything by ear, often from CDs that he picks 
up at ‘galas.’ The gala is like an open mic at which a soloist takes 
the stage and performs a few pieces, backed by a house band or 
pianist. Ballroom and line dancing are popular at these events. On 
his latest CD, L’accordéon, mon porte bonheur, Nicolas performs 
some great dance music: reels, a waltz, a polka, a cha cha and even 
a Samba Canadienne. 

The biggest show of his career, the soft-spoken boy tells me, was 
a spot opening for La Bottine Sourriante at Francofolies, a festival 
in Montreal. Then nine years old, he played all alone in front of 
100,000 people. He was nervous that day, but now he never gets 
nervous before taking to the stage! 

In a world where popular culture is aimed at turning children into 
consumers, Nicolas offers an inspiring alternative. “The kids at my 
school love this music. Lots say they’d like to be able to play ac- 
cordion, too. But for them, it’s more difficult. For me, it’s easy.” So 
you have a gift, I say. “Oui,” he responds, in all truthfulness! 

— By Mary Beth Carty 
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Critics’ favourite new discoveries of 2008 
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Critics’ Albums of the Year for 2008 


Fred Eaglesmith Tinderbox (A Major Label) 
Genticorum La Bibournoise (Roues et Archets) 

Old Man Luedecke, Proof of Love (Black Hen Music) 
Fleet Foxes, Fleet Foxes (Sub Pop) 

Maria Dunn, The Peddler (Distant Whisper Music) 
Various Artists, Umalali: The Garifuna 

Women’s Project, (Cumbancha) 

Justin Rutledge, Man Descending (Six Shooter Records) 
Calexico, Carried To Dust (Quarterstick Records) 

Bob Dylan, ell Tale Signs: Bootleg Series Vol. 8 (Columbia) 
Suzie Vinnick, Happy Here (independent) 

Lucinda Williams, Little Honey (Lost Highway Records) 


Past Album of the Year Winners 
2007: Alison Krauss & Robert Plant, 

Raising Sand (Rounder) 
2006: Bob Dylan, Modern Times (Columbia) 
2005: Lynn Miles, Love Sweet Love (True North) 
2004: David Francey, The Waking Hour (Laker Music) 
2003: David Francey, Skating Rink (Laker Music) 
2002: Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise (NorthemBluest) 
2001: David Francey, Far End of Summer (Laker Music) 


he 8th annual Penguin Eggs Critics 
Poll is surely the definitive look 

at folk, roots and world music releases 
in Canada in 2008. Almost 50 members 
of the media, folk club and folk festival 
artistic directors, specialty record store 
staff, and various individuals with an acute 
knowledge of folk, roots and world music 
in Canada participated in our eighth annual 
poll. As in years past, we asked partici- 
pants to list their favourite 10 recordings 
released nationally. Every nomination, 
listed alphabetically, received one point. 
The winner gathered the most points. For 
the New Discoveries category, we asked 
for three nominations. The only stipulation 
we placed on all respondents was not to 
vote for anyone with whom they shared a 
professional association. 

When the dust had settled, Fred Eagle- 
smith’s Tinderbox—a gripping look at 
the underbelly of religion and its crazed 
customs —took top album honours. 

As always, we also wanted to find out 


Critics’ New Discoveries of 2008 


Amelia Curran 

Carolina Chocolate Drops 
Mansa Sissoko and Jayme Stone 
Rupa & The April Fishes. 


Past New Discovery Winners 
2007: Little Miss Higgins, Seth Lakeman, 
Catherine MacLellan 
2006: Crooked Stull 
2005: Ridley Bent and House of Doc 
2004: Fiamma Fumana 
2003: Rae Spoon 
2002: Ruthie Foster and Kathleen Edwards 
2001: Harry Manx 
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Genticorum 


which new acts excited critics. This time 
around, Newfoundland singer-songwriter 
Amelia Curran got the nod, largely on 
the strength of her elegant recording, War 
Brides. 

Much thanks, then, to all who kindly 
took time to participate. And a hearty 
congratulations to our winners. In the fol- 
lowing pages you can see how our judges 
voted. — Roddy Campbell 
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Clint Anderson: Megatunes record store, Edmonton: 
Agnostic Mountain Gospel Choir, Ten Thousand 
(Independent); Jill Barber, Chances (Outside Music); 
Firewater, The Golden Hour (Bloodshot); Kasey 
Chambers and Shane Nicholson, Rattlin’ Bones (Sugar 
Hill); Los Fabulocos, S/T; The Moondoggies, Don't Be 
A Stranger (Hardly Art); Eli (Paperboy) Reed, Roll With 
You (Q Division/Virgin); Southside Johnny, Grapefruit 
Moon (Leroy Records); Justin Townes Earle, The Good 
Life (Bloodshot); Neil Young, Live At Massey Hall 1971 
(Reprise) 

New Discoveries: The Moondoggies, The Dutchess 
& The Duke, Firewater. 


Mike Barker: AD, Folk Under The Clock, Peterbor- 
ough, ON: Amadou & Mariam, Welcome to Mali (Be- 
cause Music); Toumani Diabate, The Mande Variations 
(Nonesuch Records); Kevin Fox, Songs for Cello and 
Voice (Independent); Michael Franti and Spearhead, All 
Rebel Rockers (Boo Boo Wax); Grupo Fantasma, Soni- 


dos Gold (Aire Sol Records); Old Man Luedecke, Proof 


of Love (Black Hen Music); Andy Irvine and Donal 
Lunny’s Mozaik, Changing Trains (Compass Records); 
David Myles, On The Line (Little Tiny Records); 
Orchestra Baobob, Made in Dakar 
Oysterband, Meet You There (Westpark Music) 

New Discoveries: Kevin Fox, Old Man Luedecke, 
David Myles 


Jo Beattie: Artistic Director, Coldsnap Music Festi- 
val, Host, Off The Beaten Track on CFUR FM, Prince 
George: Mark Berube and The Patriotic Few, What The 
Boat Gave The River (Redux/KBM); Eccodek, Shiva- 
boom (White Swan Records); Genticorum, La Bibour- 
noise (Roues et Archets); Jon and Roy, Another Moon 
(Independent); Moreland and Arbuckle, /86/ (Northern 
Blues); The Orchid Highway, The Orchid Highway 
(Rainbow Quartz); Pacifica, Asuncion (6 Degrees Re- 
cords); Emilyn Stam, Holding Time (Independent); Rob 
Szabo, Life and Limb (Independent); Chad VanGaalen, 
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(Nonesuch Records); 
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Soft Airplane, (Flemish Eye Records); 
New Discoveries: Mark Berube and The Patriotic 
Front, Brendan McLeod, Moreland and Arbuckle 


Yves Bernard: Reporter, Le Devoir, Ici-Montréal: 
Bette and Wallet, Voici... (Independent), Les Charbon- 
niers du Nord and La Nef, La traverse miraculeuse 
(Atma classique); Lila Downs, Shake Away ( EMI); 
Etran Finatawa, Desert Crossroads (WordMusic Net- 
work); Genticorum, La Bibournoise (Roues et Archets); 
Gilberto Gil, Banda Larga cordel (Warner); Lorraine 
Klaasen, Africa Calling (Justin Time); Melingo, Maldito 
Tango (Manana); Tagaq, Auk/Blood (Jericho Beach 
Music); Various Artists, Umalali: The Garifuna Women’s 
Project (Cumbancha) 

New Discoveries: Les Chauffeurs a Pieds, 
Kaba Horo, Beto Villares 


Lubo and 


Allison Brown: Radio host, For the Folk, CHRW 
London: The Black Keys, Attack and Release (None- 
such); Annabelle Chvostek, Resilience (Borealis); 
Kensington Hillbillys, Tecumseh (Independent); Jolie 
Holland, The Living and the Dead (ANTI-Records); 
Lake of Stew, Ain't Tired of Lovin’ (Independent); Lava 
Lamps, Yellow Umbrellas (Independent); Old Man 
Luedecke, Proof of Love (Black Hen); Mansa Sissoko 
and Jayme Stone, Africa To Appalachia (Independent); 
Twilight Hotel, Highway Prayer (Independent); Loudon 
Wainwright III, Recovery (YepRock) 

New Discoveries: Will Gillespie and The Saltcoats, 
Aaron Lozynsky, Blair Whatmore 


Roddy Campbell: Editor, Penguin Eggs magazine: 
Bette and Wallet, Voici. . . (Independent); Calexico, 
Carried To Dust (Quarterstick Records); Chum- 
bawamba, The Boy Bands Have Won (No Masters); Fred 
Eaglesmith, Tinderbox (A Major Label); Ghost Bees, 
Tasseomancy (Youth Club Records); Markus James, 
Snakeskin Violin (Firenze Records); Lyle Lovett and his 
Big Band, /t’s Not Big It’s Large (Lost Highway); Rupa 
and the April Fishes, eXtraOrdinary rendition (Cumban- 
cha); Various artists, Umalali: The Garifuna Women’s 
Project (Cumbancha) 

New Discoveries: Sam Baker, Ridley Bent, Rupa and 
the April Fishes 


Charlie Cares: Owner, Ground Floor Music, Guelph, 
ON: Matthew Barber, Ghost Notes (Outside); Hayes 
Carll, Trouble In Mind (Lost Highway); Karan Casey, 
Ships in the Forest (Compass); Eccodek, Shivaboom 
(White Swan); Genticorum, La Bibournoise (Roues 
et Archets); Old Man Luedecke, Proof of Love (Black 
Hen); Lissa Schneckenburger, Song (L. Schneck- 
enburger); Todd Snider, Peace Queer (Megaforce); 
Jayme Stone and Mansa Sissoko, Africa To Appalachia 
(Independent); Various Artists, Umalali: The Garifuna 
Women’s Project (Cumbancha) 

New Discoveries: Chloe Albert, Amelia Curran, Lissa 
Schneckenburger 


Kerry Clarke: Artistic Director, Calgary Folk Music 
Festival, and host, Alternative to What, CISW Radio: 
Natacha Atlas and the Mazeeka Ensemble, Ana Hina 
(World Village); Calexico, Carried To Dust (Quarterstick 
Records); Steve Dawson, Telescope (Black Hen); Elliot 
Brood, Mountain Meadows (Warner); Jolie Holland, The 
Living and the Dead (Anti); Jenny Lewis, Acid Tongue 
(Warner Bros.); Said Mesnaoui et Transe Gnawa, Fik 
Anta (Independent); Justin Rutledge, Man Descending 
(Six Shooter Records); Various artists, Umalali: The 
Garifuna Women’s Project (Cumbancha/Stonetree); 
Emily Wells, The Symphonies: Dreams Memories and 
Parties (Creative Control Records) 

New Discoveries: Dan Brownrigg, De VotchKa, Good 
Lovelies 


Vic Close: AD Fish Creek Concerts, Calgary:Matt 
Anderson, Something in Between (Busted Flat Records); 
Steve Dawson, Waiting for the Lights to Come Up 
(Black Hen); Maria Dunn, The Peddler (Distant Whis- 
per); Amos Garrett, Get Way Back (Stoney Plain); Old 


Man Luedecke, Proof Of Love (Black Hen 
Horse Soldier!Horse Soldier ( Stoney Plain); Ndidi 
Onukwulu, The Contradictor (Jerico Beach); Serena 
Rider, /s it OK (EMI); Pete Seeger, At 89 (Appleseed); 
Tannis Slimon, Lucky Blue (Independent) 

New Discoveries: 
the Housecats. 


Tannis Slimon, Jessica Heine and 


Paul-Emile Comeau: Freelance writer, Penguin 
Eggs, Dirty Linen: Debashish Bhattacharya, Calcutta 
Chronicles: Indian Slide Guitar Odyssey (Riverboat 
Records); Bob Dylan, Tell Tale Signs: Bootleg Series 
Vol. 8 (Columbia); Bob Dylan, Theme Time Radio 
Hour With Your Host Bob Dylan (Ace); Rupa & The 
April Fishes, eXtraOrdinary rendition (Cumbancha); 
Hugh Tracey, The Very Best of Hugh Tracey (SWP); 
Various artists, The Golden Age of American Popular 
Music: The Folk Hits (Ace); Various artists, Living Is 
Hard: African Music in Britain 1927-29 (Honest Jons); 
Various artists, The Rough Guide to the Music of Japan 
(World Music Network); Various artists, Umalali: The 
Garifuna Women's Project (Cumbancha/Stonetree); Joe 
Louis Walker, Witness to the Blues (Stony Plain) 

New Discoveries: Bette & Wallet, Everything Fitz, 
Jayme Stone & Mansa Sissoko 


Jason Copplestone: Manager/buyer, Soundscapes 
Music: Avett Brothers, The Gleam Part 2 
Records); Bon Iver, For Emma, Forever Ago (Jagjagu- 
war); Bonnie Prince Billy, Lie Down In The Light (Drag 
City); Castlemusic, You Can't Jake Anyone (Blue Fog); 
Fleet Foxes, Fleet Foxes (Sub Pop); Forest City Lovers, 
Haunting Moon Sinking (Out of this Spark); Miles 
Benjamin Anthony Robinson, Miles Benjamin Anthony 
Robinson (Say Hey); Samamidon, All Is Well (Bedroom 
Community); Sun Kil Moon, April (Caldo Verde); 
Vetiver, Things of the Past (Gnomonsong) 

New Discoveries: Dutchess and The Duke, Old Man 
Luedecke, Francois Virot 


(Ramseur 


Francois Cété: AD, Deep Roots Music Festival, 
Wolfville, NS: Annabelle Chvostek, Resilience (Inde- 
pendent); Brett Dennen, Hope for the Hopeless (Down- 
town/ Dualtone); Toumani Diabate, Mande Variations 
(World Circuit); Fleet Foxes, Fleet Foxes (Sub Pop); 
Ari Hest, “52” Project — A Song A Week (Independent); 
Conor Oberst, Conor Oberst (Merge Records); Steve 
Poltz, Tales from the Tavern (CD and DVD, 98 Pounder 
Records); Serena Ryder, /s Jt OK? (EMI); Otis Taylor, 
re-capturing the banjo (Telarc); Lucinda Williams, 
Little Honey, (Lost Highway Records) 

New Discoveries: Ari Hest, Steve Poltz, Justin 
Townes Earle 


Tom Coxworth: Radio host, Folk Routes, CKUA 
Radio Network: Maria Dunn, The Peddler (Distant 
Whisper Music); Mark Dunlop, /sland on the Moon 
(Greentrax); Fred Eaglesmith, Tinderbox (A Major 
Label); Fleet Foxes, Fleet Foxes (Sub Pop); Seth Lake- 


man, Poor Man’s Heaven (Relentless); Luluc, Dear 


Hamlyn (Shock); Peter Seeger, At 89 (Appleseed); Still 
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on the Hill, Ozark: A Celebration in Song (Termite 
Tracs); lan Tamblyn, Raincoast (Independent); Justin 
Townes Earl, The Good Life (Bloodshot) 

New Discoveries: Bellowhead, Luluc, The Strange- 
lings 


Ian Davies: Concert Promoter/Agent, Acoustic 
Muse Concerts and Cuckoo’s Nest Folk Club, London, 
ON: Crucible, Love and Money (Fellside); Emmylou 
Harris, All | Intended To Be (Nonesuch); Harbron, Kerr, 
Fagan, Station House (Proper); Bellowhead, Matachin 
(Navigator); Spiers and Boden, Vagabond (Naviga- 
tor); Crowfoot, Footpath (Lunar Canoe); Fotheringay, 
2 (Fledg’ ling); Genticorum, La Bibournoise (Fusion); 
Julie Fowlis, Cuilidh (Spit & Polish/Universal); Lau, 
Live (Compass) 

New Discoveries: Carolina Chocolate Drops, Fleet 
Foxes, Liadan, Rajaton 


Andy Donnelly: Host, The Celtic Show, CKUA 
Radio Network: Karan Casey, Ships in the Forest 
(Compass); Kris Drever, Black Water (Compass); 
Mark Dunlop, /s/ands on the Moon (Greentrax); Dick 
Gaughan, Live at the Trades (Greentrax); The Happy 
Cats, Take My Hand (Independent); Martyn Joseph, 
Vegas (Piperecords); Lau, Lightweights and Gentlemen 
(Compass); The Moving Hearts, Live Jn Dublin (Ruby- 
works); Karine Polwart, This Earthly Spell (Greentrax); 
Garnet Rogers, Get A Witness (Snowgoose) 

New Discoveries: Sylvia Barnes, The Imagined Vil- 
lage, Ross Kennedy 


Steve Edge: Artistic Director, Rogue Folk Club, 
Vancouver, and host of The Edge On Folk, www.citr.ca: 
Matt Andersen, Something In Between (Independent); 
The Breakmen, When You Leave Town (Independent); 
Chiwoniso, Rebel Woman (Cumbancha); Lila Downs, 
Shake Away (Manhattan); Julie Fowlis, Cuilidh 
(Shoeshine); Eliza Gilkyson, Beautiful World (Red 
House); Headwater, Lay You Down (Independent); Seth 
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Lakeman, Poor Man's Heaven (Relentless); Niyaz, Nine 
Heavens (World Village); Old Crow Medicine Show, 
Tennessee Pusher (Nettwerk) 

New Discoveries: Markus James, Pacific Curls, Jayme 
Stone and Mansa Sissoko 


Randi Fratkin: Artistic Director, Kingfest: Michael 
Brennan, Anywhere But Here (Independent); Hayes 
Carll, Trouble In Mind (Lost Highway); Rodney 
Crowell, Sex and Gasoline (Stony Plain/Yep Roc); Joe 
Ely, Live Cactus (Rack ’em Records); Patty Loveless, 
Sleepless Nights (Saguaro Road); Justin Rutledge, Man 
Descending (Six Shooter); Jay Semko, /nternational 
Superstar (Busted Flat); Justin Townes Earle, The Good 
Life (Bloodshot); Lucinda Williams, Little Honey (Lost 
Highway) 

New Discoveries: Adam Crossley, Jace Everett, Nudie 
and The Turks 


Steve Fruitman: Host/producer, Back to the Sugar 
Camp, CIUT Toronto: Stompin’ Tom Connors, The 
Ballad of Stompin’ Tom (EMI Canada); Carlos Del 
Junco, Steady Movin’ (Northern Blues); Maria Dunn, 
The Peddler (Distant Whisper Music); Tim Hus, Bush 
Pilot Buckaroo (Stony Plain); Old Man Luedecke, Proof 
Of Love (Black Hen); Shearwater, Rooks (Matador); 
Sheesham & Lotus, Everytime! (Sepiaphone Records); 
Jayme Stone & Mansa Sissoko, Africa to Appalachia 
(Independent); D.Rangers and Romi Mayes, Beverley 
Street: The Songs of David Essig (Dollartone Records); 
Various Artists: Dancing Alone - The Songs of William 
Hawkins (True North) 

New Discoveries: David Celia, Old Man Luedecke, 
Rosemary Phalen. 


Fish Griwkowsky: Freelance music journalist, 
Exclaim!, Toronto Star, The Edmonton Sun, SEE Maga- 
zine: NQ Arbuckle, XOK (Six Shooter); Elliot Brood, 
Mountain Meadows (Six Shooter); Calexico, Carried To 
Dust (Quarterstick Records); Maria Dunn, The Peddler 
(Distant Whisper Music); Robin Hunter, You Just Gotta 


Get Used to It -(Independent); Old Man Luedecke, Proof 


of Love (Black Hen Music); The Moondoggies, Don't 
Be A Stranger (Hardly Art); lan Tyson, Yellowhead to 
Yellowstone and Other Love Stories (Stony Plain); Chad 
VanGaalen, Soft Airplane (Flemish Eye); Various Artists, 
Give Me Love, Songs of the Brokenhearted - Baghdad, 
1925-1929 (Honest Jon’s) 

New Discoveries: Michael Rault, The Sheepdogs, Old 
and in the Way 


Annemarie Hamilton: Managing Editor Penguin 
Eggs: Ross Ainslie & Jarlath Henderson, Partners In 
Crime (Vertical); Breabach, The Big Spree (Compass); 
David Byrne and Brian Eno, Everything That Happens 
Will Happen Today (Todomundo); Fred Eaglesmith, 
Tinderbox (A Major Label); Calexico, Carried To Dust 
(Quarterstick Records); Chumbawamba, The Boy Bands 
Have Won (No Masters); Fleet Foxes, Fleet Foxes (Sub 
Pop); Michael Franti and Spearhead, All Rebel Rockers 
(Anti); Noah and the Whale, Peaceful, the World Lays 


Me Down (Cherry Tree); Lucinda Williams, Little 
Honey (Lost Highway) 
New Discoveries: Sam Baker, Bellowhead, Ghost Bees. 


Barry Hammond: Contributor, Penguin Eggs: Patri- 
cia Barber, The Cole Porter Mix (Blue Note Records); 
Chatham County Line, /V (Yep Roc Records); Rodney 
Crowell, Sex & Gasoline (Stony Plain Records); Drive 
By Truckers, Brighter Than Creation’s Dark (New 
West Records); Bob Dylan, Tell Tale Signs (Columbia 
Records); James Hunter, The Hard Way (Go Records); 
Danny Michel, Feather, Fur and Fin (Burnt Bun Mu- 
sic); Old Crow Medicine Show, Tennessee Pusher (Net- 
twerk Records); Old 97’s, Blame It On Gravity (New 
West Records); Don Ross and Andy McKee, The Thing 
That Came From Somewhere (Candyrat Records) 

New Discoveries: Geno Delafose, Los Fabulocos, 
Justin Townes Earle 


Phil Harries: Contributor, Penguin Eggs: David 
Byrne and Brian Eno, Everything That Happens Will 
Happen Today (Todomundo); Rodney Crowell, Sex 
and Gasoline (Stony Plain); Firewater, The Golden 
Hour (Bloodshot); Michael Franti and Spearhead, A// 
Rebel Rockers (Anti); Corb Lund, Horse Soldier! Horse 
Soldier! (Stony Plain); Noah and the Whale, Peaceful, 
the World Lays Me Down (Cherry Tree); Conor Oberst, 
Conor Oberst (Merge); Cat Power, Jukebox (Matador); 
Lucinda Williams, Little Honey (Lost Highway) 

New Discoveries: Sam Baker, Luke Doucet, Noah 
and the Whale 


Liz Harvey-Foulds: Artistic Director, Live From 
the Rock Blues and Folk Society: Heather Blush and 
The Uppercuts, Vice (Stubborn Penguin Music); Craig 
Cardiff, Easter Eggs (Maplemusic); Fred Eaglesmith, 
Tinderbox (A Major Label); Chic Gamina, Chic Gamina 
(Independent); The Gruff, A Trail of Missing Thoughts 
(Independent); Ray LaMontagne, Gossip in the Grain 
(RCA Records); Rob Lutes, Truth and Fiction (Indepen- 
dent); Ben Sures, Field Guide to Loneliness (Indepen- 
dent); Suzie Vinnick, Happy Here (Independent); Brock 
Zeman, $/00 Difference (Busted Flat) 

New Discoveries: The Abrams Brothers, Cosmic 
Granola, Caleb Joel Hawkins 


Richard Knechtel: Artistic Director, Summerfolk 
Music and Crafts Festival: The ChoirGirlz, Livin’ It 
(Independent); Tony Gouveia, Fado Ardente (Indepen- 
dent); Veda Hille, this riot life (Ape Records); Lindsay 
Jane, Lovers Find Reasons (Independent); Peter Katz, 
More Nights (Independent); Troy MacGillivray and 
Shane Cook, When Here Meets There (Trolley); Wick- 
ham Porteous, 3AM (Cordova Bay Records); Ragleela, 
Jai Ma (OMkar); Suzie Vinnick, Happy Here (Indepen- 
dent); Ken Whiteley, One World Dance (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Coco Love Alcorn, Aline Morales 
Band, Samantha Schultz 


Patrick Langston: Music writer, Ottawa Citizen, 
Penguin Eggs: Elliott Brood, Mountain Meadows (Six 
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Shooter Records); John Carroll, Lost Radio (Hard 
Pressed Records); Annabelle Chvostek, Resilience 
(Borealis Records); Javier Conde, Javier Conde en Vivo 
Desde Lyon — Francia (Independent); The Duhks, Fast 
Paced World (Sugar Hill Records); Kathleen Edwards, 
Asking for Flowers (Zoe/Rounder); Jeff Healey, Mess 
of Blues (Stony Plain); Meg Hutchinson, Come Up Full 
(Red House Records); k.d. lang, Watershed (Nonesuch); 
Rosalie Sorrels, Strangers in Another Country: The 
Songs of Bruce “Utah” Phillips (Red House Records) 

New Discoveries: Carolina Chocolate Drops, Tim 
Hus, Salif Keita 


Roger Levesque, Music writer/broadcaster, The 
Edmonton Journal, CKUA Radio:\ssa Bagayogo, 
Mali Koura (Six Degrees); Debashish Bhattacharya, 
Calcutta Slide Guitar (Riverboat); Fred Eaglesmith, 
Tinderbox (A Major Label); Andrea House, The Same 
Inside (Independent); David Myles, On The Line (Little 
Tiny Records); Orchestre Baobob, Made In Dakar 
(Nonesuch); Rupa & the April Fishes, Extraordinary 
Rendition (Cumbancha); Oliver Schroer, Hymns And 
Hers (Borealis); The Waifs, Sundirtwater (Compass); 
Martha Wainwright, J Know You're Married But I’ve 
Got Feelings Too (Zoe Records) 

New Discoveries: Bellowhead, Carolina Chocolate 
Drops, Fiamma Fumana 


Scott Lingley: Contributor, Penguin Eggs: Ryan 
Adams and the Cardinals, Cardinology (Lost Highway); 
Mark Berube and the Patriotic Few, What the Boat 
Gave the River (Independent); James Blackshaw, Litany 
of Echoes (Tompkins Square); Toumani Diabaté, The 
Mande Variations (Nonesuch); Bob Dylan, The Bootleg 
Series, Vol. 8: Tell Tale Signs (Columbia); Robin Hunter 
and the Six-Foot Bullies, You Just Gotta Get Used 
of It (Independent); Scott Nolan, Receiver/Reflector 
(Independent); Sigur Rés, Med sud ¢ eyrum vid spilum 
endalaust (EMI); Sun Kil Moon, April (Caldo Verde); 
The Wilders, Someone's Got to Pay (Free Dirt) 

New Discoveries: James Blackshaw, Bon Iver, Scott Nolan 


Jim Marino: Host, Freewheeling Folk Show 
and Smokin’ Bluegrass Show, 93.3 CFMU or cfmu. 
memaster.ca, Hamilton, ON: Laura Bird, The Water In 
Between (Independent); Phillip Brown, Winter Hymn 
(Independent); Michael Jerome Browne, This Beautiful 
Mess (Borealis); J. P. Cormier, The Messenger (North 
Fontana); Crabtree and Mills, Freedom (Independent); 
Maria Dunn, The Peddler (Independent); Lynne Han- 
son, Eleven Months (Independent); Hard Ryde, Stages 
(Independent); Justin Rutledge, Man Descending (Six 
Shooter); Suzie Vinnick, Happy Here (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Ben Bedford, Shearwater, S.G. 
(Steve) Sinnicks 


Arthur McGregor: Owner, Ottawa Folklore Centre: 
Rik Barron, The Quiet Faith of Man (Independent); 
Bryan Bowers, Bristlecone Pine (Seattle Records); Mi- 
chael Jerome Browne, This Beautiful Mess (Borealis); 
The Sarah Burnell Band, Return Ticket (Independent); 


RARE AND 
UNRELEASED 


Paco de Lucia, Gold (Universal); Friends of Old Time 
Music, The Folk Arrival (Smithsonian Folkways); Mur- 
ray McLauchlan, Best of Songs from the Street (True 
North); Lynn Miles, Black Flowers, Vol. 2 (Indepen- 
dent); Odetta, Absolutely the Best (True North); Sharon 
Shannon, The Galway Girl (the daisy label) 

New Discoveries: Cantarra, Good Lovelies, Dancing 
Alone: Songs of William Hawkins 


Ian Menzies: Artists manager: Annabelle Chvostek, 
Resilience (Borealis); Luke Doucet, Bloods Too Rich 
(Six Shooter); Lila Downs, Shake Away (Manhattan/ 
EMI); Orchestra National De Barbes Alik (Wagram); 
Sagapool, Episode Trois (Anubis); Sidestepper, The 
Buena Vibra Sound System (Palm Pictures); Maryem and 
Ernie Tollar, Cairo to Toronto (Independent); Various 
artists, Umalali: The Garifuna Women’s Project (Cum- 
bancha/ Stonetree); Le Vent Du Nord, Dans Les Airs 
(Borealis); Abigail Washburn and The Sparrow Quartet, 
Abigail Washburn and The Sparrow Quartet (Nettwerk) 

New Discoveries: Dragon Fli Empire, Sagapool 


Julie Miller: Host, Le pont couvert and les 99 soleils, 
CFLX, Sherbrooke: Bia, Nocturno (Audiogram); 
Michael Jerome Browne, This Beautiful Mess (Borealis); 
Maria Dunn, The Peddler (Distant Whisper Music); 
Etran Finatawa, Desert Crossroads (Riverboat); Les 
Cowboys Fringants, L’Expédition (Independent); Krista 
Muir, Accidental Railway (Indicare Records); Sagapool, 
Episode Trois ((Independent); Jayme Stone and Mansa 
Sissokho, Africa to Appalachia (Independent); Lynda 
Thalie, La rose des sables (Independent); Gilles Vi- 
gneault : Arriver Chez Soi (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Sarah Burnell, Philip Brown, Isaac Neto. 


Monica Miller: Host/producer, How I Hear It, 
CKUA Radio Network: Chloe Albert, Dedicated 
State (Independent); Issa Bagayogo, Mali Koura (Six 
Degrees); Buena Vista Social Club, At Carnegie Hall 
(World Circuit); Rodney Crowell, Sex and Gasoline 
(Stony Plain); Mercan Dede, 800 (Double Moon); Eliza 
Gilkyson, I (Red House); Wendy McNeill, A Dreamer’s 
Guide To Hardcore Living (Six Shooter); Danny Michel, 
Feather, Fur & Fin (Independent); David Myles, On 
The Line (Fontana North); Karine Polwart, This Earthly 
Spell (Hegri) 

New Discoveries: Amelia Curran, Amadou Sodia, 
Abigail Washburn/Sparrow Quartet 


Tony Montague: Contributor, Penguin Eggs, fRoots, 
Georgia Straight: Calexico, Carried To Dust (Quar- 
terstick); Steve Dawson, Telescope (Black Hen); De- 
votchka, A Mad and Faithful Telling (Anti); Lila Downs, 
Shake Away (Manhattan); Genticorum, La Bibournoise 
(Roues et Archets); Markus James, Snakeskin Violin 
(Firenze); Melingo, Maldito Tango (Mafiana); Niyaz, 
Nine Heavens (Six Degrees); Orchestra Baobab, Made 
in Dakar (World Circuit); Rupa and the April Fishes, 
Extraordinary Rendition (Cumbancha) 

New Discoveries: The Breakmen, Melingo, Rupa and 
the April Fishes 
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Paul Norton: Host, What The Folk, CFRO 102.7, 
Vancouver, BC: Ridley Bent, Buckles and Boots (Open 
Road); Steve Dawson, Telescope (Black Hen); Bob 
Dylan, Tell-Tale Signs (Columbia); Fred Eaglesmith, 
Tinderbox (A Major Label); Justin Townes Earle, The 
Good Life (Bloodshot); Alejandro Escovedo, Real Ani- 
mal (Back Porch); Eliza Gilkyson, Beautiful World (Red 
House); Treasa Levasseur, Low Fidelity (Slim Chicken); 
Los Fabulocos Featuring Kid Ramos, Los Fabulocos 
(Delta Groove); Hank Williams, The Unreleased 
Recordings (Time-Life) 

New Discoveries: Jill Barber, Ridley Bent, Treasa 


Levasseur 


Tom Power: Host, Deep Roots, CBC Radio: Duane 
Andrews, Raindrops (Independent); The Duhks, Fast 
Paced World (Sugar Hill); Justin Townes Earle, The 
Good Life (Bloodshot); Kathleen Edwards, Asking for 
Flowers (Zoe Records); Fleet Foxes, Fleet Foxes (Sub 
Pop); Genticorum, La Bibournoise (Roues et Archets); 
Old Man Luedecke, Proof of Love (Black Hen); Punch 
Brothers, Punch (Nonesuch); She and Him, Volume One 
(Merge); Son of Dave, O3 (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Lake of Stew! Caracol, C.R Avery. 


Tim Readman: AD, CelticFest, Vancouver, BC: 
Qristina and Quinn Bachand, Relative Minors (Indepen- 
dent); Mark Dunlop, /s/ands on the Moon (Greentrax 
Recordings); e.s.l., Eye Contact (Jericho Beach); Kerr 
Fagan Harbron, Station House (Fellside Recordings); 
Lunasa, The Story So Far...(Compass Records); Andy 
Irvine and Donal Lunny’s Mozaik, Changing Trains 
(Compass Records); Paul O’Brien, Plastic (Indepen- 
dent); Norah Rendell and Brian Miller, Wait There 
Pretty One (Independent); Solas, For Love and Laugh- 
ter (Compass Records); Daithi Sproule, The Crow in the 
Sun (New Folk Records) 

New Discoveries: es], Qristina and Quinn Bachand, 
Paul O’Brien 
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Mike Regenstreif: Music critic, Montreal Gazette, 
Sing Out! Magazine, Ottawa Jewish Bulletin, and 
broadcaster: Jonatha Brooke, The Works (Bad Dog 


Records); Amelia Curran, War Brides (Six Shooter); 
Bob Dylan, Tell Tale Signs; The Bootleg Series, Vol. 
8 (Columbia Legacy); Amos Garrett, Get Way Back: 
A Tribute to Percy Mayfield (Stony Plain); Charlie 
Haden, Family and Friends, Rambling Boy (Decca); 
Emmylou Harris, All J Intended To Be (Nonesuch); 
Margot Leverett and the Klezmer Mountain Boys, 2nd 
Avenue Square Dance (Traditional Crossroads); Kathy 
Mattea, Coal (Captain Potato); Tom Paxton, Comedians 
and Angels (Appleseed); Rosalie Sorrels, Strangers in 
Another Country: The Songs of Bruce “Utah” Phillips 
(Red House) 

New Discoveries: Amelia Curran, Frida’s Brow, 
Shearwater Bluegrass 


Li Robbins: Journalist, CBC Radio 2 Online; various 
print publications: Amadou and Mariam, Welcome To 
Mali (WEA International); Chiwoniso, Rebel Woman 
(Cumbancha); Toumani Diabate, Mande Variations 
(Nonesuch); Fred Eaglesmith, Tinderbox (A Major 
Label); Eccodek, Shivaboom (White Swan Records); 
Kathleen Edwards, Asking For Flowers (Zoé Records); 
Fleet Foxes, Fleet Foxes (Sub Pop); Shelby Lynn, Just 
A Little Lovin’ (Universal); Mariza, Terra (World Con- 
nection); Jayme Stone and Manse Sissoko, Africa To 
Appalachia (Independent); Beto Villares, Beto Villares 
(Six Degrees) 

New Discoveries: Fleet Foxes, Rupa and the April 
Fishes, Beto Villares 


Jeff Robson: Host, Jel! the Band To Go Home, 
CJUM 101.5 UMFM, Winnipeg: Bon Iver, For Emma, 
Forever Ago (Jagjaguwar); Kasey Chambers and Shane 
Nicholson, Rattlin’ Bones (Sugar Hill); Elliott BROOD, 
Mountain Meadows (Six Shooter); Alejandro Escovedo, 


Real Animal (Back Porch); Langhorne Slim and the War 


Eagles, Langhorne Slim and the War Eagles (Kemado); 
Old Man Luedecke, Proof of Love (Black Hen); Chris- 
tina Martin, Two Hearts (Independent); NQ Arbuckle, 
XOK (Six Shooter); Justin Rutledge, Man Descending 
(Six Shooter); Serena Ryder, /s Jt O.K. (EMI) 

New Discoveries: Chloe Albert, Bon Iver, Christina 
Martin 


Mike Sadava: Journalist, musician: 

The Breakmen, When you Leave Town (Independent); Eden 
Brent, Mississippi Number One (Yellow Dog Records); 
Cherryholmes, Don't Believe (Skaggs Family Records); 
William Hawkins, Dancing Alone (True North); John 
Jorgenson Quintet, Ultraspontane (Independent); 
Mauvais Sort, Mauvais Sort (Independent); Sisters 
of Sheynville, Sheynville Express (Independent); 
Twilight Hotel, Highway Prayer (Independent); Suzie 
Vinnick, Happy Here (Independent); Elena Yeung, The 
Gravedigger’s Daughter (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Frida’s Brow, Sierra Hull, Red Chamber 


les siemieniuk: GM, Calgary Folk Music Festival: 
Jakob Dylan, Seeing Things (Sony); Fred Eaglesmith, 
Tinderbox (A Major Label); Kathleen Edwards, Asking 
for Flowers (Zoe Records); Jolie Holland, The Living 
and the Dead (Anti); Kathy Mattea, Coal (Sweet Potato 
Records); Colin Meloy, Colin Meloy Sings Live (Kill 
the Rock Stars); Art Napoleon, Siskabush Tales (Pacific 
Music); Wyckham Porteous, 3AM (Cordova Bay Re- 
cords); Justin Rutledge, Man Descending (Six Shooter 
Records); J R Shore, An Impeccable Shine (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Basia Bulat, Julie Fowlis, Donal Hinely 


Brenda and Roman Tacik: Co-hosts, Regina’s 
Mighty Shores, CJTR, 91.3 FM, Regina Community 
Radio: Eliza Gilkyson, Beautiful World (Red House); 
Thea Gilmore, Liejacker (Rykodisc); Tim Hus, Bush 
Pilot Buckaroo (Stony Plain); Lindsay Jane, Lovers 
Find Reasons (Independent); Rob Lutes, Truth and 
Fiction (Independent); Karine Polwart, This Earthly 
Spell (Hegri/Phantom Sound and Vision); The Polyjest- 
ers, Kitchen Radio (Independent); Wyckham Porteous, 
3AM (Cordova Bay); Lissa Schneckenburger, Song 
(Footprint); Still on the Hill, Ozark: 
Song (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Heather Blush and the Uppercuts, 
Amelia Curran, Royal Wood 
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Eric Thom: Contributor, Penguin Eggs: Delaney 
Bramlett, A New Kind of Blue (Magnolia Gold); Alejan- 
dro Escovedo, Real Animal (Back Porch/Manhattan); 
Genticorum, La Bibournoise (Roues et Archets); Buddy 
Guy, Skin Deep (Sony/BMG); Hey Rosetta!, /nto Your 
Lungs (Sonic/Warner); Randy Newman, Harps and 
Angels (Nonesuch); Oysterband, Meet You There (West 
Park/Three Little Fish); Otis Taylor, Recapturing the 
Banjo (Telare Blues; The Waifs, SunDirtWater (Com- 
pass); The Weight, Are Men (Colonel Records) 

New Discoveries: Rick Brantley, Keith Hallett, Mike 
Martell 


Richard Thornley: Contributor, Penguin Eggs 
magazine: Conor Oberst, Conor Oberst (Wichita); Jesse 
Gelber, How Long Blues (Independent); Ghost Bees, 
Tasseomancy (Youth Club); Mariachi Los Camperos De 
Nati Cano, Amor Dolor Y Lacrimas (Smithsonian Folk- 
ways); Moussu T e lei Jovents, Home Sweet Home (Le 
Chant Du Monde); Nomo, Ghost Rock (Outside Music); 
Okkervil River, The Stand Ins (Jagjaguwar); Svanevit, 
Rikedom Och Gavor (Nordic Tradition); Think Of One, 
Camping Shaabi (Crammed); Lucinda Williams, Little 
Honey (Lost Highway) 

New Discoveries: Emma Beaton, Outlaw Social, 
Jayme Stone and Mansa Sissoko 


Jan Vanderhorst: Host, Just Us Folk, CKPC-FM. 
Brantford, ON: Laura Bird, The Water In Between (Inde- 
pendent); J.P. Cormier, The Messenger, (Independent); 
Fred Eaglesmith, Tinderbox, (A Major Label); Gentico- 
rum, La Bibournoise, (Roues et Archets); Ron Nigrini, 
Undisguised Heart, (Oasis Records); Wyckham Porte- 
ous, 3AM (Cordova Bay Records); Justin Rutledge, 
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Man Descending, (Six Shooter Records); Ian Tyson, 
Yellowhead To Yellowstone (Stony Plain Records); 


Suzie Vinnick, Happy Here (Independent); Craig Werth, 


Sideview, (Independent) 
New Discoveries: Little Miss Higgins, David Ross 
MacDonald, Nathan Rogers 


Shannon Webb-Campbell: Contributor, Penguin 
Eggs magazine: Jill Barber, Chances (Outside Music); 
Brian Borcherdt, Coyotes (Hand Drawn Dracula); 

Don Brownrigg, Wander Songs (Weewerk Records); 
Amelia Curran, Warbrides (Six Shooter Records); 
Tanya Davis, Gorgeous Morning (Wordy Music); Fleet 
Foxes, Fleet Foxes (Sub Pop); Hayden, Jn Field and 
Town (Hardwood Records); Veda Hille, This Riot Life 
(Ape Records); David Myles, On The Line (Little Tiny 
Records); Rae Spoon, Superioryouareinferior (Wash- 
board Records) 

New Discoveries: Jose Gonzalez, Bon Iver, Sandro Perri 


Penguin Eggs encourages its readers to check out 
all the records nominated by our jurors. The folk, 
roots and world music releases mentioned in 
these pages are available in Canada, either from 
the artists direct or the various Internet sites that 
now trade in specialty records. Many acts now 
have a MySpace site loaded with free, stream- 
ing MP3s — a wonderful method of sampling 
performers that spark your interest. But better 
still, go out and catch these recording artists live. 
Chances are, they will offer discs for sale at their 
shows. Besides, concert record sales often offset 
the horrendous costs involved touring a country 


this big. The poll results will remain on our 


website — www.penguineggs.ab.ca — throughout 
the coming year. 
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Daniel Payne 


Tradition Bearers 


Actor and multi-instrumentalist 
Daniel Payne uncovered a wealth of 
fabulous, forgotten traditional tunes 
and songs in his own backyard. 
Sandy MacDonald unlocks a trea- 
sure chest uncovered in Cow Head, 
Newfoundland. 


ometimes a musician needs to look 
back to get a clearer vision of what 
lays ahead. 

In gathering music for his debut solo 
album Chain, Daniel Payne, a gifted young 
Newfoundland musician, drew on the rich 
bounty of traditional music that existed 
quietly around his hometown of Cow Head. 

Perched tenaciously on the northwest tip 
of Newfoundland’s Northern Peninsula, 
Cow Head is a tiny community of barely 
400 people. As in scores of villages and 
outports, old story ballads and instrumen- 
tals were part of the living culture, sung in 
linoleum-floored kitchens or around cosy 
living rooms in the weathered old houses. 

Payne, 31, calls those songs and tunes 
“roots music for Newfoundland.” He is 
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particular about separating the authentic 
traditional music of the area from what 
he dubs the “Newfie country thing” that 
emerged in the *70s and ’80s, music based 
on caricature of the people and lifestyle. 
He’d learned the rudiments of traditional 
music from his father, and was easily drawn 
to the authentic old music. With so few 
recordings of Newfoundland roots music 
available, Payne turned to the like-minded 
musicians who had been scouring the 
outports for that same music in the early 
"80s: Figgy Duff, Kelly Russell, Anita Best 
and others. He also pored over the recordings 
of influential fiddlers Rufus Guinchard and 


Emile Benoit, and accordionist Minnie White. 


“But once you learned the tunes off those 


records, you were running out of places to go.” 


Payne mastered the fiddle, guitar and ac- 
cordion at an early age, and has been mak- 
ing a living at music since his late teens. He 
plays solo concerts, tours with small groups 
and occasionally gigs with the quintet A 
Crowd of Bold Sharemen, anchored by his 
well-known uncle Jim Payne and Fergus 
O’Byrne, of the seminal Newfoundland 
group Ryan’s Fancy. 

He’s also an actor. He played the key 
role of Ned Andrews in the CBC television 


series Random Passage and has performed 
in many productions in regional theatre 
companies in Newfoundland. 

After uprooting to Ireland for a couple 
of years in the late °90s, Payne returned to 
Cow Head hoping to recover the music of 
Newfoundland, which he believed was still 
“among the people”. He searched no far- 
ther than around his community to discover 
an abundance of music. 

“T started meeting players I’d known 
all my life but didn’t realize they were 
the bearers of this tradition. My head just 
hadn’t been in that place.” 

Calvin Payne, who drove the local Cow 
Head school bus, was an accomplished ac- 
cordion player who knew all the old square 
dance tunes. Calvin’s brother, Luke, was 
also a great accordion player and another 
source of the missing music. 

“T guess sometimes you miss what’s 
under your nose.” 

So Daniel began visiting many of those 
musicians, a portable recorder in his pock- 
et, sharing a cup of tea and an afternoon of 
tunes. Some sang, like 94-year-old Becky 
Bennett, sharing dozens of wonderful 
old ballads. “The first time I went to visit 
Becky, she sang for five hours non-stop. 
She was just overjoyed there was someone 
there who wanted to hear the music.” 

Others played rounds of tunes on the ac- 
cordion or fiddle, blowing the dust off old 
melodies that had once eased the hardships 
of rural Newfoundlanders. 

Payne pulled together several sets of 
those spirited tunes plus three soulful 
story-songs for Chain, which garnered a 
nomination for best traditional singer at the 
Canadian Folk Music Awards earlier this 
year. The album was chosen Album of the 
Year by Bryan Kelso Crow, host of U.S. 
Public Radio’s Celtic Connections. 

As Payne writes in his own liner notes: 
“These songs have dirt under their finger- 
nails, the dirt of gardens, or turpentine, of 
tobacco, salt and blood.” 

His notes colourfully recall the roots of 
each song, some learned off old records or 
the radio, others picked up from a session 
in a front parlor. 

“There’s a tune on the album I learned 
from Luke, who learned it from his father, 
who learned it from my great-uncle Leslie. 
There’s a story about uncle Leslie and 
my grandfather Obediah who had been 


quarantined with scarlet fever, and they 
entertained themselves through this long 
quarantine by my grandfather stepdancing 
while Leslie diddled the tunes. 

“Just knowing that I’m now part of that 
story as well rings true for me — I feel a 
real sense of connection.” 

There’s no Newfie country here, no Squid 
Jiggin’ Ground, no Aunt Martha’s Sheep 
and not a drop of the old black rum. Just 
time-tested tunes hewn from real life. 

“I really wanted to bring those tunes out 
and give them some life again. That’s a 
big part of where those tunes came from 
— I was deliberately looking for tunes that 
deserved to be back in the light of day but 
hadn’t been out of the house for a while.” 

With his passion for the traditional music 
and the importance of presenting it authen- 
tically, Payne brought his guitar, fiddle and 
accordions to Cape Breton to work with 
producer/guitarist Paul MacDonald. 

Payne settled into MacDonald’s home 
studio in St. Anne’s Bay, Cape Breton. 

Over just nine days, they tracked the dozen 
tunes, all played by Payne himself: guitars, 
accordions, fiddle, whistles, flute and three 
wonderful ballads, sometimes as many as 
three instruments overdubbed on a tune. 

The album lovingly invigorates the roots mu- 
sic and returns it to the living tradition — the 
ghosts still dancing, now in the digital world. 

Thankfully, much of that music, which 
once clung tenuously to life, is now coming 
back into the public domain. Cow Head has 
a square dancing group that meets weekly, 
and draws from a stable of accordion 
players who know the precious material, 
no longer dusty old tunes that hadn’t been 
played in ages. 

“So I’ve tried to deepen that well of tradi- 
tional music here.” 

Payne clearly is a link in the chain of mu- 
sic preservationists, the passionate few who 
see the merit of keeping the old music alive 
and passing it on to a new generation. 

“For the music to be part of the living 
culture, there has to be people to play it. I 
see value in people who play music just for 
their own enjoyment. Even if you’re not out 
collecting songs, publishing collections or 
recording albums, if you’re playing in your 
community and sharing your tunes, you’re 
playing a part — that’s how it keeps going. 

“The music has found new ground to 
thrive in.” 


Emotional Rescue 


Serena Ryder took solace in the 
making of is it OK?, after the loss of 
a dear friend. Its release concludes 
a soul-stirring, roller-coaster of a 
year in which she also won a Juno. 
Patrick Langston has a word. 


peaking by balky cellphone from 

somewhere in North Carolina, Ser- 

ena Ryder is trying to define love. 
It’s an elusive matter, true, but since it’s the 
subject of so many songs on her command- 
ing new album is it O.K—not to men- 
tion the springboard for everything from 
blockbuster movies to the entire Valentine’s 
Day industry —it seems a reasonable topic 
of discussion. 

“Love is God, how we treat ourselves, the 
way plants live and die,” says the Mill- 
brook, ON, native. “That’s what the world 
is. It’s either having love or not having it. 
When we have it, we communicate one 
way; when we don’t, we communicate 
another way. 

“It’s something that’s almost indescrib- 
able, and something that we’re always 
trying to describe.” 

A fool’s task, then, trying to pin it down, 
but didn’t someone once say that heaven’s 


Serena Ryder 
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there precisely so that our reach can « 
our grasp? 

Ryder’s stretching won her a Juno for best 
new artist in 2008. This February, it nabbed 
a Juno nomination as artist of the year. 

Whether she wins that second Juno or 
not, right now Ryder—she of the big, 
earthy vocals that blend Melissa Etheridge, 
PJ Harvey and Buffy Sainte-Marie (whom 
she recalls especially when her vibrato 
shifts into high gear)—is in North Carolina 
as part of a United States tour in support 
of is it O.K. The album is Ryder’s second 
release south of the border, and she’s enjoy- 
ing this stripped-down tour. 

“It’s like starting all over again. Just me 
and my acoustic guitar playing these really 
cool, intimate venues.” 

Speaking of intimate, is it O.K is exactly 
that despite the roots-rock approach, with the 
emphasis on rock, that Ryder takes to many of 
the tunes. And while her 2006 /f Your Memory 
Serves You Well was mostly a cover album of 
great Canadian songs by the likes of Leonard 
Cohen, Bonnie Dobson, Rick Danko and Ed 
McCurdy, the new record springs from an 
almost startlingly personal place. 

That place was left rubbed raw by the 
death in January 2008 of Ryder’s friend 
and co-manager Bonnie O’ Donnell. Many 
of the songs were written after O’Donnell’s 
death at 32 of pneumonia, and Ryder re- 
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corded the album, which is dedicated to her 
friend, in the spring. Listen to the album— 
say, a song like Weak in the Knees, included 
on her 2006 album but ratcheted up several 
degrees of intensity here—and it’s clear 
that Ryder saved much of her emotional 
response to O’Donnell’s death for the re- 
cording studio. And when she observes that 
loss of love is often the source of the most 
powerful music, and that love songs aren’t 
necessarily about boy-girl relationships, it’s 
clear she’s referring to O’Donnell. 

Not one to mince her words, she goes on 
to say that just because she wasn’t thinking 
boy-girl when she wrote a tune like Hiding 
Place, an old song she finally got around to 
completing for this album, doesn’t mean the 
listener can’t hear it as a simple love song. 

“I don’t give a shit what I think the song’s 
about. It’s how other people relate to what 
the song’s about. It kind of makes me angry 
when people, artists, think they own art. Do 
you think this wouldn’t exist if you weren’t 
on the planet? No, it just would have been 


“The biggest dream in my entire life 
is to share and express love. | think 
I’ve experienced true love, but it’s 
not necessarily in a relationship with 
a man or a friend.” 


given to someone else.” 

It was that kind of ballsy response to life, 
not to mention the sheer quality of her voice, 
that struck Paul Symes the first time he heard 
her sing. Symes owns the Black Sheep Inn, a 
near-legendary performance spot just outside 
Ottawa, and several years back got a phone 
call from Aengus Finnan asking if he could 
bring along this 18-year-old to do a few 
tunes when he played the inn. 

When Ryder stepped up to the mic, says 
Symes, he was blown away. “It only hap- 
pens every few years. You hear someone 
and you go, ‘Omigod!’ It happened with 
Kathleen Edwards, with Sarah Harmer, 
with Jenn Grant. There was just this little 
Stephen Hawking of voice and sound and 
music, with perfect pitch and rhythm.” 


When Symes, whose talent for spot- 
ting exceptionality is matched only by his 
enthusiasm, asked Ryder what planet she 
came from, she told him her mother had 
been a go-go dancer and backup singer and 
her biological father a steel drum player 
from Trinidad. 

Those genes apparently snapped to atten- 
tion when, as a youngster, Ryder discovered 
the Beatles and Leonard Cohen in her folks’ 
record collection. Singing publicly from the 
time she was a child, Ryder began comple- 
menting her voice with guitar when her 
father bought her one in her early teens. 

Shortly after her Black Sheep Inn debut, 
Ryder made a demo that, in turn, netted her 
a live performance on CBC Radio. Hawks- 
ley Workman heard the broadcast, and Ryder 
was soon recording her first album, Unlikely 
Emergency, on Workman’s Isadora label. 

With folks like Symes boosting her, Ryder 
has been making steady inroads in the mu- 
sic industry ever since. And the industry’s 
been paying attention: both is it O.K and If 
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Your Memory Serves You Well are on EMI, 
and Ryder, capricious cellphone or not, 
was doing back-to-back interviews the day 
Penguin Eggs spoke with her about love 
and such matters. 

That conversation included Ryder’s selec- 
tion of /’// Never Tear You Apart by the 
Rheostatics’ Martin Tielli as her favourite 
love song ever. “It shares what it feels 
like to want to hold onto something and 
knowing you can’t if you actually want to 
embrace it. It’s like being in a place in the 
middle of the woods with someone you 
love, and there’s danger all around you, and 
you're realizing the only way you're ever 
going to be in love is by going outside and 
facing that danger.” 

That vision of love ringed round with risk 
differs radically from the one foisted on us 
by advertisers and much of popular culture. 
That lesser vision, says Ryder, promotes 
co-dependency, “finding someone who will 
make you feel better.” 

And though we’re no closer to defining 
love by the time Ryder signs off, she does 
say, “The biggest dream in my entire life 
is to share and express love. I think I’ve 
experienced true love, but it’s not necessar- 
ily in a relationship with a man or a friend. 
I’ve experienced it in moments in the world 
where I feel absolutely satisfied, moments 
of absolute bliss.” 


String Band Swagger 


Headwater emerged from Vancou- 
ver’s coffee houses and open mics 
to stick their own stamp on acoustic 
music. They counsel Scott Lingley 
on the pitfalls of playing Sault Ste. 
Marie in the middle of winter. 


wo of the defining qualities of folk 

music are its function as a reposi- 

tory of traditional musical forms, 
styles and techniques and its status as the 
original “popular music” — that is, music 
for average people that speaks in their lan- 
guage, tells their stories and unites them in 
celebration. But if Matt Bryant of Headwa- 
ter had to choose between carrying on in his 
folk forebears’ footsteps and reaching the 
biggest audience possible, he would take 
“popular” in a second. 

Bryant, who sings and plays mandolin in 
the Vancouver-based string band, says he 
and banjo player/vocalist Jonas Shandel 
started out playing together in an instrumen- 
tal rock band during high school, but found 
themselves discouraged after a couple of 
years with the thankless slog through the 
local bar-band scene. Once they picked up 
acoustic instruments and turned everything 
way down, though, they noticed a change in 


Tubthumping 


how they were accepted. 

“The main thing that drew us into 
acoustic music was the wide appeal, like 
how many people you could touch with it, 
whereas the rock stuff we were doing was 
limited to typically what was playing to 
a bunch of guys standing around in a bar 
with their arms crossed not having very 
much fun,” Bryant laughs. “As soon as we 
started doing acoustic stuff, playing more 
folk music, the gigs got bigger and bigger 
and people tended to sing along and dance 
and have a good time.” 

Bryant, the son of noted rock bassist Ab 
Bryant (Chilliwack, The Headpins), says 
the transition from indie rock anonymity 
to unplugged popularity didn’t happen 
overnight. He and Shandel hit Vancouver’s 
open stages and coffee shops with a ven- 
geance, gigging three or four times a week 
for a couple of years as they honed their 
close harmonies, built an original reper- 
toire and, as fate would have it, acquired 
sympathetic members to round out their 
sound. They met upright bass player/vocal- 
ist Patrick Metzger at a songwriter’s event, 
while steel guitarist Tim Tweedale and 
keyboardist Tyson Naylor defected from a 
band that Bryant and Shandel opened for to 
work on Headwater’s first album. 

The newly constituted band recorded and 
released their debut disc, My Old Friend, 
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on their own newly formed label, Nowhere Town Records, in 
2006. The album went on to sell 4,000 copies in its first year 
and a half on the racks, a considerable feat for a band that has 
mostly stuck to touring Western Canada, as well as serving as 
a calling card that earned Headwater access to ever-larger audi- 
ences in soft-seater venues and on festival stages. Bryant says 
the band’s versatility hasn’t hurt their employability either. 

“We like performing without microphones the best,” he 
says. “We love playing house concerts and small theatres 
where you don’t need much amplification. We love quiet 
audiences that really pay attention. But we also like to play 
as a big six-piece band with drums and fiddle and really big 
amplifiers. That’s the great thing about this band is that we 
can work in a variety of settings, from coffee shops to the 
main stage of the Vancouver Jazz Fest.” 

Headwater’s sophomore album saw the band discover a 
kindred spirit—and on-call drummer—in producer Marc 
L’Esperance, noted for his work with acts like Po’ Girl, Ray 
Condo and other left coast roots luminaries. 

“Marc is extremely smart and typically uncompromising, so 
usually when he’s got an idea about something he’s really con- 
vinced it’s correct and he’s usually right,” Bryant says. “It took 
me about 20 minutes of being in the studio with Marc to realize, 
hey, I’m not in charge here. I couldn’t be happier with the re- 
sults. His input is always constructive and he thinks holistically 
for the betterment of the song and the audience experience.” 

L’Esperance’s close association with the band allowed 
them to spend the first five months of 2008 working on Lay 
You Down in his Heavysonic Studio, a fact that belies the 
tight-knit, off-the-floor feel of the record. On songs like the 
slinky album opener, Death of Me, and the peppy, bluegrass- 
inflected Brown Stone Road, Bryant and Shandel’s deftly 
intertwined vocals are buoyed by gusts of accordion or Ham- 
mond B-3 and an ever-evolving exchange between banjo, 
mandolin and Tweedale’s apt slide insinuations. They offer 
a percolating take of Fred Eaglesmith’s Freight Train as the 
album’s lone cover. 

The decision to stick to original material rather than reiterat- 
ing traditional chestnuts is a conscious one, says Bryant, who 
sees his band as part of a wider effort by younger musicians 
to honour their non-roots inspirations and put their own stamp 
on acoustic music. 

“T find it’s really cool to take traditions and juxtapose the 
modern mindset on them,” he says. “It’s really interesting to 
be writing in a time when there’s such an influx of this sound 
and to be on the forward edge of what’s going on in Vancou- 
ver and Canada, with young artists our age getting really into 
such old sounds and making them new again, and to be able 
to communicate with so many people and to get down to a 
really human level with them. There seems to be some sort of 
universal acceptance for the sounds we’ re putting out.” 

Headwater’s enthusiasm for remaking acoustic music in 
their own image apparently translates well in their live show, 
where Bryant says the band has proven quite effective at 
winning over audiences. In the face of tough crowds, there’s 
always Plan B. 


“Typically, if they’re really not listening, 
we tend to get a bit extreme and Jonas is 
known for high leaps around the stage and 
guttural, primal screams—anything to get 
them to pay attention for a few seconds,” 
Bryant says. “The songs are strong enough 
that they’ll latch on given us a chance.” 

Headwater’s approach to expanding its 
fan base and establishing itself as a folk cir- 
cuit mainstay is somewhat more measured. 
Bryant says he sees no point in excessive 
ambition and needless dues-paying, espe- 
cially if it costs his band any of the energy 
and passion they bring to their music. The 
plan for now is to keep raising their profile 
with audiences in Western Canada until the 
wider world is ready for them. 

“T’ve seen it happen to a number of bands 
where they spread themselves too thin 
too quickly, and they end up not wanting 
to go on the road and not having a good 
time when they play,” Bryant says. “So 
we’re taking carefully considered steps and 
making sure there are happy people there 
to see us everywhere we go. I’ve seen too 
many bands drive to Ontario in the winter 
and come back looking like they’ve seen a 
ghost. If you cram yourself into a minivan 
and drive to Sault Ste. Marie, it can turn 
out pretty bad.” 


No Canadian fiddler enjoyed as 
much critical or commercial success 
as Donald Charles Frederick Messer, 
born a century ago this year. Li Rob- 
bins pays tribute to the Tweedside, 
New Brunswick, legend. 


“Got my dancin’ boots on, got my Sunday 

best...” 

here was a time when that lyric 

(and the jaunty tune that went 

along with it, Going To The Barn 
Dance Tonight) signalled a household 
name: fiddler Don Messer. Still, when his 
TV show, Don Messer’s Jubilee, debuted 
on CBC Television on Sept. 28, 1959, it’s 
likely no one expected its extraordinary 
success. No one could have predicted that 
when the Bureau of Broadcast Measure- 


ment ratings came out in June 1960, Don 


Messer’s Jubilee, with its folksy barn 


dance theme, would be in the number one 
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spot — ahead of the Ed Sullivan Show and 
Hockey Night In Canada. 

Messer is on the minds of some Canadians 
this spring since on May 9, 2009, he would 
have been 100 years old. The youngest of 
11 kids from Tweedside, NB, (a small farm- 
ing community southwest of Fredericton), 
Messer is legendary for his fiddling as well 
as his long-running TV show. His notoriety 
as a player began at a young age. Talking to 
journalist Pierre Berton in a 1966 interview, 
he recalled: “I played my first barn dance 
when I was seven ... they set me up on the 
kitchen table — I was so small, you know.” 

The kid they called “the runt,” given his 
small stature (and place in the family), went 
on to have a successful musical career that 
paralleled the rise of Canadian radio and 
television, and largely through playing the 
fiddle — he far preferred playing to talk- 
ing. But his legacy as a musician continues 
today in ways those outside the fiddle com- 
munity might not understand. 

Twenty-one-year-old fiddler Samantha Ro- 
bichaud, from Riverview, NB, (whose most 
recent accomplishments include performing 
on the Nashville release This Is My America, 
a compilation also featuring performers such 
as Charley Pride and Kathy Mattea), was 
born well after Messer’s death in 1973. But 
she is steeped in Messer lore. 

“When I was growing up, everyone talked 
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about Don Messer and what a big influence 
he was,” Robichaud recalls. “People would 
always ask me to play Smile A While before | 
would finish my performances, just like Don 
would before ending every TV episode.” 

Smile A While was one of Messer’s signa- 
ture tunes but his musical influence extends 
well beyond the opening and closing num- 
bers of his famous TV show. In an era when 
fiddling was typical community entertain- 
ment there were many players, but few who 
strove for and achieved the high level of 
technical proficiency as did Messer. 

His abilities have been recognized by 
a range of musicians. Speaking in 2005, 
noted classical violinist Ed Minevich said, 
“{Messer] was flawless, technically. He had 
flawless intonation ...he brought fiddling to 
a much higher level.” 

The Canadian Encyclopedia of Music 
credits Messer, whose style it defines as 
“smoother and less ornamented than the 
older French, Scots-Irish, and indeed 
Anglo-Canadian traditions”, of being so 
influential that it “gradually became syn- 
onymous in much of English Canada with 
the idea of Canadian ‘old-time fiddling’.” 

Old-time wasn’t a handle Messer usually 
favoured, though, and he couldn’t abide the 
popular term hillbilly. He typically went 
with another description, also one that was 
common in his heyday: down east music. 
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“It’s the old ballads and tunes of our ances- 
tors,” Messer explained to a reporter in 1963. 
“Western swing is the old tunes with more 
variations around the melody. The down 
east music has more melody and those little 
swingy licks added.” 

With the advent of cassette tapes, Messer 
became an inveterate tape swapper, and many 
fiddlers sent him their own tunes in the hopes 
that Messer would decide to feature them on 
his show. He also put together a number of 
popular songbooks featuring tunes he liked to 
play, as well as some of his own compositions. 
And he recorded fairly prolifically, about 35 
78s for the Apex label and about 30 LPs (in- 
for Apex, Rodeo and MCA. 
This meant the next immediate generations of 


cluding reissues) 


fiddlers had Messer’s music to listen to again 
and again, a quantum leap from his earliest 
days learning tunes, primarily from other play- 
ers, and also a way of making it possible for 
his own influence to be far-reaching. 

Some of Messer’s songbooks are still 
floating around as anthologies. Samantha Ro- 
bichaud says her fiddle students often arrive 


with one of Messer’s books without realizing 
the full extent of his place in Canadian fid- 

dling (“and so I always educate them!”). She 
also embraces his music in her own playing. 

“T specifically look for tunes that he played 
and people enjoyed. I remember hearing his 
version of Clarinet Polka and falling in love 
with it, so I put it on my album and made it 
a little more contemporary, to make it my 
own.” 

Robichaud calls Messer a fiddle hero, for 
having “kept people intrigued with fiddling.” 
That intrigue has played out in various ways, 
from direct influence on specific Canadian 
fiddlers past and present (from Graham 
Townsend to April Verch to Frank Leahy), 
to having inspired an original musical by 
playwright John Gray (Don Messer’s Ju- 
bilee, which had several successful runs in 
Canadian theatres in the 1980s), to a couple 
of more-recent touring shows, including 
Leahy’s own stage play Don Messer’s Violin, 
as well as his CBC recording of that name. 


This summer, residents of Harvey Station, (near 


Tweedside, and home to a four-metre-high fiddle 


that’s a tribute to Messer) plan to commemorate 
the Messer centenary with events running from 
May until August. But the biggest commemora- 
tion of Messer is the immeasurable impact of the 
tunes he popularized, his stylistic mannerisms, 
and his enormously popular radio and television 
broadcasts. 

While those broadcasts were also a show- 
case for performers like Marg Osburne and 
Charlie Chamberlain and the Buchta Danc- 
ers, it always came back to Messer and his 
fiddle tunes. 

Fiddler Don Reed, who has recorded with 
Dwight Yoakam, Ian Tyson, Tanya Tucker 
and Ann Murray, among others, told me in 
a 2005 interview: “Everyone that’s playing 
Canadian fiddle has part of that Don Messer 
thinking in their playing, whether they realize 
it or not. It’s just so much a part of Canadian 
fiddling there’s no way you can escape that 
influence.” 

Li Robbins is the author of Don Messer’s 
Violin: Canada’s Fiddle, published by CBC 
and available through Chapters/Indigo or 


online at Amazon. 
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Instrumental 
as Anything 


Lunasa set impeccable standards 
for instrumental wizardry in Ireland 
throughout the past decade. Tony 
Montague puts forward their case 
for greatness. 


hen I first heard Lunasa play 

a dozen years ago I fell off 

my perch and landed in Irish 
acoustic heaven. The quintet revealed new 
layers of subtlety in traditional tunes— 
bringing out little nuances of phrasing, new 
harmonies, rhythms within rhythms, and 
adventurous bass lines to underpin it all. 

Since then Linasa has become one of 
the most influential bands in Celtic music. 
It’s never acquired the renown of Altan 
or the Chieftains, but that’s due in part to 
one of the reasons why Liinasa is so great: 
there are no songs, everything’s instrumen- 
tal. From the start the five musicians set 
themselves the challenge of keeping their 
listeners interested without words or vocals 
to latch onto—and to focus steadfastly on 
the music itself. 
“Being an all-instrumental group 

certainly presents its share of issues, but I 
think it’s all been very good for us,” says 


Ltinasa’s double-bassist Trevor Hutchinson, 


also the producer and co-engineer of the 
band’s current album, Sé. “Communication 
between us needs to be a lot stronger, both 
at gigs and on records. It has to be acces- 
sible at a hardcore trad roots level as well 
as for people who don’t understand that so 
well—like me.” 

“Partly it’s also a matter of taking an 
approach to arrangements and to backing 
that offers something interesting, hopefully, 
in the broader sound rather than the detail 
of the melody. We’re trying to cover both 
bases, and I think that helps get it across to 
a wider audience, without having a vocalist 
who would bridge the gap more easily.” 

Before Lunasa’s formation in 1997 
Hutchinson held down the bass with Mike 
Scott and the Waterboys, and before that he 
was a brazen rock and roller. “Traditional 
music was on the periphery of my vision. I 
didn’t grow up with it and wasn’t particu- 


»Lunasa__ 


larly into it. I was more into rock, but got 
bored with it and gravitated into acoustic 
music, and through that into Irish music.” 

It’s curious there have been so few 
acoustic bassists in Celtic music of any hue 
or stripe. The instrument adds depth and 
resonance to a tune, and its slippery, supple 
quality is a perfect fit with the flowing 
nature of Irish tunes in particular. Just take 
a listen to Hutchinson’s contribution to the 
swift stream of reels in the Boy in the Boat 
set, Sé’s closing track. 

“Usually I try to put something into a tune 
that provides a little more identity —and at 
times you want to give the whole thing a 
huge kick up the arse,” says Hutchinson, a 
man with a fearsome boot. “That may be 
what the music needs but a lot of times it 
can wreck things, which doesn’t mean that 
the backing has to be weak. It can be very 
strong, but still not dominating.” 

Hutchinson’s colleague in Ltnasa’s rhythm 
section is Paul Meehan, formerly with the 
Karan Casey Band, who replaced Donogh 
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Hennessy four years ago. The quintet’s 
lead section is composed of Séan Smyth on 
fiddle, Cillian Vallely on uilleann pipes and 
Kevin Crawford on flute and whistle. 

Linasa has put out a string of seven 
impeccable albums, including the recently 
released compilation, the story so far. 
To hear the band in full cry, or with its 
frontline creating three-part harmonies on 
low whistles, is sublime. But for all their 
success abroad, the musicians have found 
the going harder back home. Ireland’s years 
as the ‘Emerald Tiger’, from the mid-’90s 
to 2008, were not particularly kind ones for 
bands trying to make a living playing tradi- 
tion-based tunes. 

“The prosperity certainly didn’t have 
much effect on us,” says Hutchinson with 
a laugh. “In fact it probably made things 
more difficult. A lot of people started 
spending their money on really high-priced 
concert tickets. I lived in Ireland in the 
early ’80s when things were very depressed 


economically, and it was a great time for 
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gigs. You could play every night of the 
week in Dublin alone. 

“Now all we might do in Ireland is four 
or five shows a year. It’s become very 
difficult for bands here. You have to work 
internationally, and you’re at the mercy of 
fluctuating dollar rates. They always seem 
to go down when we arrive and back up 
two weeks later after we get back!” 

It’s too early to tell how traditional music 
in Ireland will fare in the current down- 
town, but Hutchinson sounds upbeat in 
general about its present state. “While I 
think all of the bands are finding it pretty 
tough, that’s only a small part of the scene 
here. Sessions are flourishing, there’s more 
and more people playing, and the standard 
is probably higher than ever.” 

The musicians of Lunasa set that stan- 
dard, and they’re constantly at work on 
fresh material, whether from traditional 
sources or penned by themselves and other 
contemporary tunewriters. Three or four 
new sets of tunes have already made it 
onto the concert list, in preparation for the 
band’s next recording project sometime 
later this year. 

“We generally like to play stuff live 
before we commit it to an album,” says 
Hutchinson. “That way we’re less likely to 
listen to it later and say, ‘If only we could 
record that one again’.” 

Though Ltinasa isn’t touring as much as 
before, the quintet usually goes to North 
America twice a year. Each member has 
major commitments outside of the band. 
Hutchinson, for instance, has been working 
a lot lately with blues-based singer-song- 
writer Eric Bibb. And when Smyth isn’t 
wielding a bow he makes his living as a 
doctor. 

My observation that a concert by Lunasa 
would, in consequence, be a fortunate place 
for an Irish music fan to suffer a cardiac 
arrest while dancing is met by a dry laugh 
from Hutchinson. “Yeah, Séan would just 
love that! Maybe he can set up surgery 
backstage after the show and make a few 
extra dollars.” 

Given the current economic climate 
across the pond, such resourcefulness may 
yet be a valuable requisite for Irish musi- 
cians. Until then, Hutchinson, Smyth and 
their colleagues in Ltinasa are providing the 
best cure available for a pinched pocket— 
great music to lift up body, mind and soul. 


Mountains crumbled, governments 
toppled and countries created since 
CBC Radio last ran a folk program. 
Now it’s home to Deep Roots, hosted 
by Tom Power. Roddy Campbell 
tunes in. 


Friday night in St. John’s, NL, 

in late November: an almighty 

session fills Erins on Water Street. 
Various accordions, fiddles, mandolins, 
bodhrans and banjos weave in and out of 
some rare old tunes with weird and wonder- 
ful Irish connections. It’s standing room 
only, with numerous guests in town for the 
Canadian Folk Music Awards. The local 
beer tastes bloody marvellous. And the 
craic, as they say, is indeed mighty. 

Perched at the back of the room sits a 

young, dark-haired, lad industriously and 
inconspicuously anchoring the assortment 
of rhythms on his acoustic guitar. When not 
playing for pints in pub sessions, he leads 
The Dardanelles—‘“‘a seven-piece folk ex- 
plosion,” influenced by the likes of Planxty 
and, er, Megadeath. He is 21-year-old Tom 
Power, the congenial and thoughtful host of 


CBC Radio 2’s Deep Roots—the first folk 
program broadcast by the Crown corpora- 


tion in more than 15 years. 

Yes, yes, it’s true! A national disgrace. 
But let’s move on. 

So go on then, Tom, tell us how you did 
it. Tell us how you overcame such long- 
standing boardroom prejudices at the CBC. 

He laughs. And then the current folklore 
student at Memorial University goes to 
great lengths to explain his, and our, good 
fortune. It starts with his show, Do Se 
Don't, on CHMR— the campus radio sta- 
tion at Memorial. 

“Tt was mainly a bluegrass show but I 
started playing more and more contempo- 
rary folk music, and alternative country, 
and stuff like that,” he says. “My cur- 
rent producer [at CBC], Francesca Swan, 
contacted me and kind of said, ‘Have you 
ever thought about proposing something 
fonCBG?. 5’ 

Taken, somewhat, aback, he fired off a 
quick proposal based on a term paper he 
had written at university. In it he argued that 
the current generation of folk musicians no 
longer thought it necessary to present an 
individual tradition, but drew from numer- 
ous traditions, blended them together, and 
created exciting new music, all of which 
receives critical media acclaim abroad. 
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“T brought up how, when The Duhks were nominated for 
a Grammy for Migrations, there was basically no coverage 
whatsoever in the media, including the CBC. Avril Lavigne 
wasn’t nominated. Nelly Furtado wasn’t nominated; therefore, 


there were no Canadians nominated. 
“So I pitched the idea that it’s about time we started paying 


attention to contemporary folk music, because some of the best 
in that burgeoning genre—if it can be called a genre—is from 
Canada. They jumped on that. 

“They seemed to like that I was really, really enthusiastic, 

I was knowledgeable about the topic, I was young, and I just 
happened to catch on at the right time that this whole new 
Radio 2 thing was happening. I guess I addressed their needs. | 
made the grade. No one was more surprised than I was.” 

Tom Power picks all the music played on Deep Roots. While 
CBC insists on 70 per cent Canadian content, his healthy inter- 
pretation of folk stretches from Arcade Fire to Broken Social 
Scene, from Bellowhead to Balkan Brass Bands, from ... oh, 
you get the picture. A self-confessed “sucker for Bulgarian and 
Romanian music” since first hearing Andy Irvine and Planxty 
dabble in Eastern European folk tunes, Power largely draws 
inspiration for his show from the renowned eclecticism of 
Canadian folk festivals. 

“There’s nothing that I will play that couldn’t be heard at a 
Canadian folk festival. I remember the first time I played Bro- 
ken Social Scene— Anthems for a 17-Year-Old Girl. And I said, 
‘I wonder if this is a little bit too out there?’ And then I said, 
‘God, people are going to folk festivals to see this band, I think 
it’s OK.’ Of course, you can’t please everybody, you know. 

“The whole point is that I’m playing good music, some- 
where within that contemporary folk, indie folk, freak folk, 
psych folk ... broad definition. There are new traditions 
popping up all the time. Lo-fi is so huge right now. Saturday 
Night Live had a band called Fleet Foxes. They’re out of this 
world. At their heart, they’re inspired by shape-note singing, 
from down in the Appalachians. What I try to argue is that 
we’re On the verge of another folk scare or folk revival. Only 
this time, hopefully, without the New Christy Minstrels.” 

Born and raised in St. John’s, Power began playing guitar 
in Grade 7. Peer, pressure, he concedes, pushed him towards 
Guns ’n’ Roses and Limp Bizkit rather than his first prefer- 
ence: the traditional Newfoundland folksongs his parents 
sang. In high school, though, he fell in love with the banjo 
and discovered bluegrass, and like-minded students who 
played mandolins and fiddles. By the time he turned 15, he 
was in one of only three bluegrass bands in all of Newfound- 
land, he proudly informs me. Now, besides picking with The 
Dardanelles, he also occasionally performs with such indi- 
viduals as Duane Andrews, Graham Wells and Daniel Payne. 

And then there are the fringe benefits of being host of Deep 
Roots. Often he is asked to MC at folk festivals and, inevita- 
bly, winds up in after-hours jam sessions. 

“LT ended up playing guitar in the parking lot of the hotel in 
Ottawa with Genticorum and the Duhks. It was arguably one 


of the best musical moments of my entire life. I can never 
quite tell what I am, whether I’m a broadcaster or a musician 


first.” 

Whatever, Deep Roots will put a crust on 
the table until he finishes his B.A. in April. 
More important still, the program contin- 
ues to evolve. Since the death of Odetta in 
December, Power now pays more attention 
to the old guard: Bill Monroe, Taraf de 
Haidouks, the Bothy Band and such like. 
But it’s Power’s infectious enthusiasm for 
the new gems he uncovers on a weekly ba- 
sis that clearly makes Deep Roots manda- 
tory listening. 

“The best part of the job is, easily, 
discovering new music. I'll admittedly say, 
I wasn’t aware of my own country’s contri- 
bution to contemporary folk music. It’s so 
refreshing to hear that the best folk music 
right now is coming out of Canada.” 

Deep Roots can be heard nationwide on 
CBC Radio 2, Saturdays at 11 a.m. or on 


the Internet at www.chc.ca/radio2 


Mulch Music 


A new strain of bluegrass has 
cropped up in Vancouver. And 
it’s cultivated on such traditional 
instruments as the liugin, sanxian 
and ruan. Mike Sadava unearths the 
roots of Red Chamber. 


t first blush the idea of playing 

bluegrass music with traditional 

Chinese instruments borders on the 
absurd. Talk about a cultural schism as deep as 
Cumberland Gap. Roll over Bill Monroe. 

But Mei Han and her Vancouver-based 
group, Red Chamber, have very aptly 
bridged that chasm, and created an exciting 
blend of new music. 

Han has teamed up with mandolin master 
John Reischman for the last two tracks on 
the quartet’s new album, Redgrass, per- 
forming one of Reischman’s most moving 
instrumentals, North Shore, as well as the 
traditional classic Katy Hill. 

The more I listen to this disc, the more 
I hear the parallel between Chinese and 
American string band instruments. The 
liugin, a small four-stringed lute, sounds 
a lot like the mandolin, especially when 
it is played with tremolo. The sanxian, a 
three-stringed fretless lute, can be made to 
sound like a banjo. The ruan has the range 
of a guitar, and so on. All that’s lacking are 


twangy voices and lyrics about heartbreak 
and murder in a cabin in the pines. 

This contact between the genres happened 
after Han’s husband, world music multi- 
instrumentalist Randy Raine-Reusch, heard 
Red Chamber and saw the similarities with 
bluegrass. Han got in touch with Reis- 
chman, and it was the start of a beautiful 
cultural exchange. Her group played a gig 
in Vancouver with the Jaybirds that brought 
out both the Chinese community and blue- 
grass aficionados, and then did a legendary 
workshop at the Vancouver Folk Festival 
with the Jaybirds and Abigail Washburn and 
the Sparrow Quartet. 

Han, who got a Canada Council grant to 
study bluegrass, surprisingly says her flirta- 
tion with bluegrass “is a way to reconnect 
with my own folk tradition.” 

Chinese Han music was originally created 
through improvisation by folk musicians, just 
like Appalachian or Irish melodies. But it was 
later written in notation, and the only place to 
learn the music and an instrument is through 
formal training at a conservatory. 

“T want to bring back the fun of traditional 
music that was in Chinese folk music.” 

When Red Chamber formed two years 
ago, the members could not improvise, but 
they are catching on and have even been 
known to engage in a bit of parking lot 
pickin’ at folk festivals, she says. 

Reischman is thrilled by the result, and 
will perform with Red Chamber in Ottawa 
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at B.C.Scene in late April. 
“Tt’s inspiring to play with musicians of 


that calibre, and they are very serious. It’s 
nice that they appreciate that (bluegrass) 
music. They come from a classical back- 
ground but they respect it a lot. A lot of 
people here don’t think it is legitimate.” 
Reischman had only casual contact with 
Chinese music before this and always liked 
it, but being part of it gives him much more 
appreciation. While Red Chamber learned 


his North Shore, he learned one of their 
traditional tunes, Step Step Higher, which 
was a real challenge because the tune goes 
on for about a minute before there is any 
repetition, which is unlike fiddle tunes. 

Of course, there’s much more to Red 
Chamber than the bluegrass connection. All 
four female members are masters of their 
instruments. Han, who is currently working 
on a doctorate in ethnomusicology at the 
University of British Columbia, is a top 
virtuoso on the zheng, a Chinese zither, and 
has performed all over the world. Guilian 
Liu was renowned in China as one of the 
world’s pipa (lute) masters. Zhimin Yu 
played the Ruan with the Chinese National 
Broadcast orchestra. And Geling Jiang was 
a multi-instrumentalist known across China. 

Han is thankful that so many of the 
world’s top players on Chinese instruments 
all ended up in Vancouver, where she 
moved a dozen years ago to study at UBC. 

While the Han Chinese are the major 
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ethnic group of that country, Red Chamber 
makes a big effort to play melodies of mi- 
nority groups, such as the Uyghurs of north- 
western China, and to adapt music of other 
countries, such as Malaysia and Bulgaria. 

This is traditional music in the purest sense, 
dating back as far as the 10th century. One of 
the works, Sixteen Variations, has possibly 
never been heard since the early 19th century. 

While Han opens mainstream North 
American ears to Chinese music, in the 
same way they opened to Indian, African 
and Latin, she is also on a mission to widen 
the musical tastes in China. 

While China has opened up its business 
to the world, in many ways it still re- 
mains a closed society in terms of musical 
exposure. There’s only traditional Chinese 
music, which these days is modernized 
with synthesizers and other electronic 
means, and western classical music, which 
was introduced during the colonial era and 
then strengthened during the Maoist period 
by the close relationship with Russia. 

“We used to say: ‘If you learn a Chinese 
instrument, you go through the back door. 
If you learn violin or piano, you go through 
the front door’.” 

Chinese people have not been exposed to 
music from other parts of Asia even though 
it is influenced by Chinese music, or to other 
forms of western music, such as jazz. Han 
went through that herself after moving to 
Vancouver, learning unfamiliar rhythms on the 
djembe in a course on African music at UBC. 

A few years ago Han and her husband 
brought a free jazz group to Beijing, play- 
ing traditional melodies straight and then 
going off on wide improvisational tangents. 
They also did some extreme improvisation, 
telling the audience not to look for melody, 
but to think in terms of colour. 

“The young generation of Chinese are really 
open and they want to know the whole world, 
but of course they are not familiar with jazz.” 

One unfortunate cultural trait Han doesn’t 
think will change soon is the fact that few 
Chinese play music for fun. They either 
do it professionally to an extremely high 
standard, or they don’t do it at all. There’s 
no jammin’ around the kitchen table. 

“Money is everything. People are trying 
to make something of themselves. The 
North American culture allows you to have 
a job and play music at your leisure, but not 
in China.” 
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Red House Records currently cel- 
ebrates its 25th anniversary. Mike Sa- 
dava pays tribute to an independent 
label that hosts an impressive roster 
of U.S. and Canadian folk artists. 


ob Feldman launched Red House 

Records 25 years ago to boost 

Greg Brown’s career. Named after 
the new paint job on the drafty Iowa farm- 
house where Brown lived, Red House has 
become home for many of North America’s 
top folk musicians. 

It isn’t the same world it was during those 
early days when Feldman’s apartment in 
St. Paul, MN, was crammed with boxes of 
vinyl records. The label does have roomy 
headquarters and a roster of 70 performers. 
But like the rest of the beleaguered record 
industry, Red House is trying to cope with 
technology that enables people to download 
their music for free. And sadly, Feldman 
passed away three years ago, leaving the 
company to new sets of ears. 

One thing that remains, though, is the love 
and respect for good music and meaning- 
ful lyrics. The list of musicians who have 
appeared on Red House reads like a who’s 
who of the folk community: Ramblin’ Jack 
Elliott (who picked up a Grammy in 1995), 


Bob Feldman 


Archie Fisher, John Gorka, Lucy Kaplan- 
sky, Jorma Kaukonen, Martin Simpson, 
Loudon Wainwright III, Robin and Linda 
Williams, Guy Davis, Eliza Gilkyson ... 
the list goes on. 

Of special interest to folks north of 
the border is the amount of support Red 
House has given and continues to give to 
Canadian artists. Lynn Miles, the Wailin’ 
Jennys, Ray Bonneville, Hart Rouge, David 
Wilkie, Garnet Rogers, the Paperboys, 
Stephen Fearing, the Bills and others have 
had recordings on this label. 

“In Minnesota we kind of feel like the 
long-lost province,” says Red House presi- 
dent Eric Peltoniemi, who has been with 
the company for most of its history. “We’re 
sitting here holding onto Manitoba and 
Ontario. We feel an affinity for Canadian 
music in general, and Canadian music has 
had a disproportionate impact on folk and 
pop music.” 

Minnesotans flock by the thousands to 
the Winnipeg Folk Festival every summer, 
which gives Canadian music a high profile 
in that state. Peltoniemi even remembers lis- 
tening to Canadian radio while growing up. 

Red House has a good working relation- 
ship with Canadian roots labels such as 
Borealis and True North, but inevitably 
it is a matter of hearing the performers, 
Peltoniemi says. 


Getting signed or having albums licensed 


on Red House can make a big difference to 
the career of a Canadian act. Just ask Ruth 
Moody of the Wailin’ Jennys. Feldman 
signed them after hearing them at a Folk 
Alliance conference in San Diego. 

“Red House isn’t a huge label, but it’s 
well-respected and has a lot of integrity,” 
Moody says. “A lot of people will pay 
attention to a Red House release. ... For a 
band at our level, it opened up doors in the 
United States.” 

The Jennys have done well south of the 
border, touring all over the United States 
for the past few years, including numerous 
appearances on Garrison Keillor’s famed A 
Prairie Home Companion radio show. 

“The great thing about them is they’re not 
looking for the next big hit,” Moody says. 
“They're looking for good-quality music 
and songs that say something. It’s really 
about substance, and they’re people with 
substance.” 

Feldman set the tone from the beginning 
after being blown away by Brown’s music 
and finding out he had no record deal, 
although Brown had managed to put out a 
couple of albums independently, which was 
rare in those days. 

Feldman bought a book called How to 
Make and Sell Your Own Record, and 
Brown’s career, at least in the modest world 
of folk music, started to take off. The two 
complemented each other: Brown had the 
musical chops and Feldman had the busi- 
ness Savvy. 

Like others contacted for this story, Brown 
says Red House made a huge difference for 
his career. “Back then if you had records 
out, it was your ticket in many ways. People 
weren't making records in their basement 
back then, and you got more airplay.” 

By the mid-1980s Feldman realized that a 
successful record company needs more than 
one artist, and he started signing people like 
mandolinist Peter Otroushko and songwriter 
John Gorka. The company was on its way, 
and stubbornly expanded even during that 
late-’80s era when the singer-songwriter 
label was considered totally passé. Feldman 
had huge respect for modern troubadours, 
and the magic that happened when good 
lyrics and good music met. 

Eliza Gilkyson was an artist in the wilder- 
ness until she found a home with Red House 
in 2000. The Austin-based songwriter was 
pessimistic about getting a record deal. She 


was hitting 50, trying to compete with artists 
decades younger, and she didn’t have much 
of a base outside the southwestern United 
States. She says she hadn’t even considered 
Red House because she didn’t think she was 
“rootsy enough.” 

But after hearing about Gilkyson from 
other Red House artists, Feldman listened to 
one of her discs while on a weekend trip. He 
loved it and he instantly wanted to sign her. 

“T like that they didn’t play games with 
me. They wanted me over there; they of- 
fered me a permanent home. ... It gave me 
instant validity in my genre that I never had 
had. It put me on the map right away.” 

Despite the respect that Red House gets 
from the media—Feldman’s passing was 
noted by major newspapers — it’s not always 
easy to run a record company, especially in 
an era when traditional retail record sales 
are declining everywhere. 

Peltoniemi says the company still manages 
to sell a lot of “old-fashioned CDs,” but 
is trying new ways to sell music, such as 
selling download cards that allow people to 
download songs after punching in a code. 

Regardless of the format, there will 
always be a need to find new artists and the 
musicians need to be paid in the end. Red 
House was regarded as a home for aging 
boomers, but that reputation is fading as a 
new generation of employees in their 20s 
and early 30s pumps new energy into the 
company. Red House will no doubt continue 
to be home to fine folk musicians for many 
years to come. 

To celebrate its 25th anniversary, Red 
House Records has released a three-disc 


box Silver Anniversary Retrospective 


featuring cuts by virtually the entire stable 


of the label's performers. For more details, 


please go to www.redhouserecords .com 


Acoustic Alchemist 


Few Canadian instrumentalists ap- 
proach acoustic music with such 
bold and vigorous ideas as guitar 
whiz Duane Andrews. Ed Koenig 
provides the profile. 


uane Andrews’s unique blend of 

seemingly unrelated traditions 

has generated much attention of 
late. As well it should. Not many acoustic 
guitarists combine traditional Newfound- 
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land tunes with Gypsy jazz and formal 
composition. 

The traditional tunes he tends to embrace 
come from the folk songs and fiddle play- 
ing of Emile Benoit and Rufus Guinchard. 
Andrews reckons nobody knows more 
about local traditional music than Kelly 
Russell, who played extensively with 
Benoit and Guinchard. Kelly still plays the 
tunes that he played decades ago, notes 
Andrews. 

In a sense, Russell and Andrews are coun- 
terpoints. Russell keeps fixed references 
in the tradition alive by repeating them. 
Andrews keeps tradition alive by introduc- 
ing new influences. Both contributions 
are significant. While Andrews acknowl- 
edges and respects fixed points, he is more 
attuned to how tradition can change. He 
notes that Emile Benoit was also open to 
various musical influences. 

“Emile’s father was a port master. Emile 
was hearing all sorts of world music when 
he was young,” says Andrews. “He would 
use any instrumentation or tune arrange- 
ment that would keep people dancing.” 

Andrews occasionally performs with 
Cape Breton fiddler Dwayne Cote, and has 
recorded tunes by fiddler Seamus Creagh. 
But Andrews gives special attention to 
more diverse lineage, including French and 
Portuguese, the latter brought to New- 
foundland by sailors. 

Indeed, the title track of his current 
recording, Raindrops, came from St. John’s 
accordionist Art Stoyles who learned it 
from Portuguese fishermen. Andrews, 


Duane Andrews 
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though, added a string prelude. 

The same recording earned him Best 
Musician honours from a St. John’s alt- 
weekly, The Scope. No mean feat in such 
a musical city. And his instrumental, Bell 
Island, made the CBC’s Obama’s Top 100 
Shortlist. 

The local residents I spoke with were 
unanimously positive about Andrews’s 
playing. Dave Panting, another gifted St. 
John’s musician, mentioned that Duane’s 
brother, Curtis Andrews, was likewise 
amazingly talented, as a percussionist. This 
may be evidence of a talented family or a 
high level of musicality within St. John’s 
and NL. 

On any given night in the city’s pubs 
you can encounter traditional sessions, 
folksingers like Ron Hynes, and blues, rock 
or reggae bands. 

“There are historical links between St. 
John’s and the Caribbean, the rum and cod 
trade. Some Newfoundlanders identify with 
that,” says Andrews. 

Patrick Boyle, who plays trumpet on 
Andrews’s recordings, which also include 
Crocus (2006) and Duane Andrews (2004), 
mentions: “What Duane is doing ... really 
epitomizes jazz, in my opinion. It’s sort 
of an amalgamation of many styles in the 
pursuit of one voice.” 

Andrews’s interest in acoustic jazz 
started with a trip to France in 2000 and 
the discovery of Django Reinhardt. Despite 
that life-affirming find, Andrews was still 
really into Newfoundland’s tunes but then 
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attempted to bring the two styles together. 


Improvisation played a role when he started 
to take the traditional instrumentals and 
create melodic variations, a common jazz 
technique. 

Before he was influenced by American 
swing, Reinhardt played various local folk 
styles that Andrews considers cousins to 
some of the music sailors brought to St. 
John’s harbour. 

Clearly, Andrews is in awe of Reinhardt’s 
work, especially his improvisational pieces 
and his explorations of classical composi- 
tions. He did not read music; he was “‘il- 
literate in a sense ... but he had obviously 
developed a complex understanding of 
music,” Andrews says. 

The guitar he plays is a 1980s Dell’ Arte 
version of the Selmer-Maciferri, which 
is Closely associated with Reinhardt. It 
produces a loud percussive sound that can 
carry above other instruments and through 
nightclub noise. 

“It sounds something like a banjo .... It 
can also sound a bit like an oud. Django 
spent time in North Africa when he was 
young so may have been influenced by mu- 
sic from there. And there is a huge North 
African influence in Marseilles.” 

Indeed, Andrews was looking for a bit of 
that oud sound on Raindrops, a disc that 
also introduces features of classical compo- 
sition to the mix. 

“Tt has more elaboration in the writing 
and arranging,” he says. 

Andrews has recently performed with the 


Newfoundland Symphony Orchestra. 

Raindrops is distinguished from his other 
albums by occasional wisps and flourishes 
of string arrangements and vibes. As with 
his earlier experiments, these embellish- 
ments — intricate arrangements that evoke 
classical and jazz traditions—blend in 
harmoniously. On his next recording, he 
wants to layer symphonic arrangements 
over similar productions. 

To be honest, I’m a bit worried about his 
plan to expand compositional elements. I 
would be disappointed if this diminished 
his traditional Newfoundland influences. 
But given Andrews’s creative abilities 
and his passion for the music traditions 
he builds on, I can’t think of anyone 
better prepared for this next challenge. 


Sweet Home Chicago 


Elvin Bishop met Paul Butterfield 
on his first day at university. Togeth- 
er they helped introduce Chicago- 
style electric blues to white rock 
audiences. Kirk Longpreé reports. 


6 6 ou know, I used to have a big 
old combination of a radio 
and record player when I 


was a teenager in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in the 
1950s. It was about the size of a refrigera- 
tor. One night I was fooling with it and I 
heard some blues and bam! That was it, 
brother! I was gone!” hollers Elvin Bishop 
to Charlie Musselwhite on Elvin’s record- 


ing of Radio Boogie. The phrase, “Bam! 
That was it brother!” piqued my curiosity 
about Bishop’s journey set in motion by 
that initial experience of being smitten by 
Jimmy Reed’s Honest I Do. 

Elvin Bishop’s intriguing musical quest to 
uncover the essence of the blues has paral- 
leled that of an apprentice who becomes a 
master craftsman. Upon completing high 
school in Tulsa in 1959, he was awarded 
a National Merit Scholarship in physics. 
Inspired by the sounds he was hearing from 
the radio, he decided to use that scholarship 
as a passport to the University of Chicago. 

Arriving in Chicago he entered a world 
that was totally unbelievable. As Bishop 
tells the story, “That scholarship was just 
a ticket. It was the luckiest thing that ever 
happened in my life. I ended up at the 
University of Chicago, on an island in the 
middle of the South Side ghetto, com- 
pletely surrounded by the blues. I met Paul 
Butterfield my first day in Chicago. He was 
sitting on some steps, a white guy playing 
blues guitar and drinking a quart of beer. It 
was fantastic. 

“Chicago was really happening. There 
must have been more than 100 blues clubs on 
the South Side and the West Side. I’d go to 
places and I’d most likely be the only white 
guy there. Not many white guys were inter- 
ested in knowing blues in those days. I knew 
blues as much as you could from listening to 
records. But I didn’t really know the life they 
wrote about. It was a break for me, because I 
was kind of a novelty for the musicians. 

“When I was starting to learn blues, and 
guys were nice enough to help me, like 
Hound Dog Taylor, Smokey Smothers, 
Sammy Lawhorn, I’d get °em a sandwich, 
a half-pint, whatever they wanted, and 
get them to show me licks. People were 
miraculously and surprisingly kind to me 
when they absolutely didn’t have to be. 
They took me under their wings and took 
care of me.I guess you could say I was in 
the right place at the right time.” 

After two years of college Bishop dropped 
out and took on a different kind of educa- 
tion, eventually graduating to the seminal 
Paul Butterfield Blues Band in 1964. 

“Tt was a great apprenticeship” says 
Bishop. “In Chicago the bars stayed open 
until four o’clock in the morning. You 
would start at nine o’clock and you played 
seven shows a night, six nights a week, for 


“When | was starting to learn blues, 
and guys were nice enough to help 
me, like Hound Dog Taylor, Smokey 
Smothers, Sammy Lawhorn, I’d get 
“em a sandwich, a half-pint, whatever 
they wanted, and get them to show 
me licks. People were miraculously 
and surprisingly kind to me.” 


two years straight. It was a real good thing 
for our chops.” Upon leaving the Butterfield 
Band in 1968 Bishop moved to San 
Francisco and found himself at the centre of 
another incredibly influential music scene. 

My questions about the role of mentors 
who touched him along his musical journey 
drew our conversation to his most recent 
recording project, The Blues Rolls On. 

“I think it’s pretty good. The album is 
about what a beautiful thing it is how the 
blues continues to flow from one genera- 
tion to the next. It’s some tunes from guys 
who helped me early in my career—Junior 
Wells, Hound Dog Taylor, Paul Butterfield 
and others—sung by some dynamite guys 
coming up now. Some of these fellas are 
fairly unknown now, but won't be for long. 
I also asked some really famous guys like 
B.B. King, James Cotton, Kim Wilson, 
George Thorogood, Tommy Castro, Warren 
Haynes and Derek Trucks to participate. 
This album has a pretty strong theme to it.” 

The album kicks off with an autobio 

graphical foot-stompin’ boogie called 
Oklahoma. As Bishop states in the song, he 
always seemed to “be in the right place at 
the right time.” Bishop adds that, “Every- 
body’s got a reason for being there on the 
album. Yonders Wall seems like the perfect 
example of how a song goes from one 
generation to another. Butterfield learned 
it from Elmore James. Here, it’s by Ronnie 
Baker Brooks (who’s the son of Lon- 
nie Brooks, who was Guitar Junior when 
[Bishop] met him in 1961)—that’s three 
generations there. 

“When Warren Haynes told me he used to 
play Struttin My Stuff as a sixteen-year-old 
in a bar band, I said ‘we gotta do it.’ It’s not 
exactly blues, but it’s a good example of 
how the music flows from one generation 
to the next. I picked out this Hound Dog 
Taylor tune, Send You Back to Georgia, and 
asked George Thorogood if he’d like to do 
it. It feels good, he just goes for it, just like 
Hound Dog.” 
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The recording also includes a swampy 
zydeco blues of Black Girl in recognition 
of Elvin’s mentorship and friendship with 
Clifton Chenier, as well as a collaboration 
with the school-age Homemade Jamz Blues 
Band from Tupelo, MS. “They do a dyna- 
mite version of Come On In this House,” 


says Elvin. 


One of Bishop’s famous mentors and a 
guitar named Lucille accompany him on a 
version of Roy Milton’s Keep A Dollar In 
Your Pocket. 

“The first time I met B.B. King was at 
the old Fillmore. B.B. provided a great ex- 
ample for a young musician like myself: he 
taught me a lot about developing a habit of 
self-improvement and valuing the music.” 

Fittingly, the album closes with an instru- 
mental version of Jimmy Reed’s Honest 
I Do featuring Bishop’s sparkling slide 
and up-and-comer John Némeths’s cutting 
harmonica. 

His career-spanning release recently 
received a Grammy nomination for Best 
Traditional Blues Album. Aptly, he was 
nominated along with Buddy Guy, John Lee 
Hooker Jr., B.B. King and Pinetop Perkins. 

“T’ve been at it for over 45 years—I’m 
amazingly lucky to have met so many great 


musicians and beautiful people in the blues.” 


Elvin Bi¢éhop 
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Noah and the Whale write breezy melodies about babies left in the snow for wolves to eat. 
Their modes of songmaking, though, fit no established scene, movement or tradition. So 
now they’re tagged with a bewildering assortment of daft descriptions — like post-grunge 
folk. “It’s all bollocks, isn’t it?” their Charlie Fink tells our man Colin Irwin. 


harlie Fink looks like a bohe- 

mian art student from Paris, 

circa 1958, as he wanders 

nonchalantly into a North 
London bar. A tall, slim 22-year-old with 
an interestingly unruly mop of dark hair, 
he casually removes his iPod, orders a soft 
drink, studies his mobile phone intently 
before wandering over to discover why a 
Canadian magazine with a weird name is 
so keen to talk to him. 


It has not been an easy audience to arrange. 


He may have the easy air of a young man 
without a care in the world—and he goes 
out of his way to reject the remotest notion 
of celebrity —but Fink’s band, Noah and the 
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Whale, are big news and time is precious. 
There’s the new album to finish; an accom- 
panying film to prepare, shoot and edit; new 
music to write; tours of Britain and the U.S. 
to play; associated marketing and promotion- 
al guff to be done; festivals to prepare for; 
and a major label (on which he shares shelf 
space with the likes of Rihanna, Kanye West 
and The Killers) whose vigilant quest for the 
next hit single needs to be headed off at the 
pass. Oh yes, Charlie and his chums are hav- 
ing a whale of a time right now... 

Not that it seems to have affected the man 
of the moment in any way, shape or form. 
Hit singles, major gigs, a best-selling al- 


bum, orgasmic reviews, mass sales, national 


TV, international acclaim and, gulp, serious 
idolatry ... and it still gets called folk mu- 
sic. Life must be very different from what 
it was a year ago, I comment. 

“A year ago...” muses Charlie, refresh- 
ingly unfazed by all the fuss. “Let’s see ... 
a year ago we'd just finished the first album 
and actually, my day-to-day life isn’t all 
that different. I still live in the same place, 
go to all the same places ... we just travel 
a bit more and we're a bit busier. I suppose 
the gigs are very different but I don’t feel 
any different.” 

Something stirred in the U.K. last year 
with the dramatic emergence of bands like 
Noah and the Whale and related singer- 


songwriters Laura Marling, Emmy the 
Great, Johnny Flynn and Sam Lewis as ma- 
jor players. Naturally, it confused everyone. 

Acoustic musicians, all playing songs 
with something real and honest to say with 
colourful narratives, but who don’t fit into 
the conventional parameters of what we 
usually regard as folk music. No back- 
ground or connection with folk clubs or 
festivals, no successive generations of sing- 
ers in the family, no real knowledge of the 
folk tradition. Just a bunch of young people 
whose weapons of choice are associated 
with folk rather than rock, whose alterna- 
tive indie credentials have seen them give a 
wide berth to the normal rock’n’roll hoopla 
and whose modes of songmaking fit into no 
established scene, movement or tradition. 
Just talented, young musicians doing what 
they want to do and finding their own niche 
with their own audience — mainly of their 
own age—thus effectively creating their 
own little London scene. Before you know 
it, they’ve gone national, then global, and 
everyone’s falling over themselves trying 
to attach daft names to describe what 
theyre doing. 

We’ ve already been treated to a variety of 
bewildering new sub-genres, from psych- 
folk to anti-folk, wyrd folk, freak folk, 
prog folk, acic folk, folktronica, neo-folk, 
nu-folk and all other manner of folking 
nonsense used to accommodate everyone 
from Joanna Newsom to Devendra Ban- 
hart, Adem and Alela Diane, so they’ ve had 
to dig deep into the bag of clichés to come 
up with an appropriate tag for the youth- 
ful freshness and poetic charm of Noah 
and the Whale’s story-based music. We’ ve 
subsequently heard some bizarre definitions 
of the invigorating blend of guitar, fiddle, 
drums, harmonium, ukulele and whistle 
they pitch into the mix with acknowledged 
influences that range from The Smiths and 
the Beach Boys to Neil Young and Richard 
Thompson. The one that seems to have 
stuck is ‘post-grunge folk.’ What the hell is 
that when it’s at home? 

“Tt’s all bollocks, isn’t it?” laughs Fink 
amiably. “When people ask us to describe 
ourselves I’ve no idea what to say. One 
thing I do feel, though, is that while every 
musician in the world denies they are a folk 
artist, I think there is a storytelling aspect to 
folk that is definitely an influence on us. I 
just can’t see why you can’t draw on that el- 


ement and combine it with other sounds. But 
trying to describe music is always bollocks.” 

It’s a fair point. Drawing musical bound- 
aries in the sand is a ludicrously artificial 
business, and in folk music circles they are 
usually defined by background and associa- 
tion rather than musical horizons. In recent 
years the U.K. has hosted the emergence of 
an alternative network of festivals featuring 
artists who don’t know Lenny Cohen from 
Lenny Bruce and have never caught the 
attention of the regular folk movement, yet 
would have no problems being assimilated 
into it were they suddenly transported from 
their parallel universe. Some — Martha 
Tilston and Three Daft Monkeys spring to 
mind—have successfully made that cross- 
over and a few others from the so-called 
nu-folk movement, like Tunng and James 
Yorkston, have been tentatively embraced 
with various offshoots, such as Scotland’s 
Fence Collective (from whence came KT 
Tunstall) and certain mavericks like the 
brilliant Alasdair Roberts drifting around on 
the periphery. 

It’s arum ol’ minefield and make no 
mistake, but not one that overly concerns 
Charlie Fink and his merry Whalers. They 
played Britain’s biggest folk festival —Cam- 
bridge —last year and loved it. “Oh, that 
was brilliant. It was such a weird time. 
We'd never perceived ourselves as a band 
that would have a Top 10 single but there 
we were in the charts and it was so nice to 


go and play at the Cambridge Folk Festival, 


which is a real music-lovers festival, and 


be accepted into that world. It was a really 
good experience.” 

From Twickenham, in the suburbs of 
southwest London, Charlie owes much 
to the record collection of his mother, a 
guitarist and Dylan fanatic. “My dad never 
listened to much music. Well, he took me 
to a few classical concerts, but my mum 
was the passionate one, and I was brought 
up on a mixture of pop and folk. She loved 
Dylan and Woody Guthrie and the Dublin- 
ers, Fairport Convention and Peter, Paul 
and Mary, stuff like that ... but I also heard 
a lot of classic pop like Buddy Holly, the 
Beatles and the Beach Boys as well. That’s 
a pretty good early education for a kid. 
When you’re a kid you’re not listening to 
lyrics too much and I felt genuinely excited 
by the melodies and rhythms of Buddy 
Holly. But as I got older I listened to Dylan 
again and started to hear other things in it.” 

Charlie was 12 when he first started 
writing songs. In time-honoured fashion, 
he was already giving concerts, playing 
his guitar as he looked out of his bedroom 
window imagining the people wandering 
past with their shopping were a screaming 
audience at Wembley Stadium. At the time 
he deemed lyrics so unimportant he took 
to buying a stack of 10 cheap CDs and rip- 
ping out the inner booklets without playing 
them, purely to plagiarize the words, which 
he then stuck on his own tunes. Once his 
first band, the Ostrich Project, had played 
their debut gig at a local sports club in front 
of an audience of excitable mates when he 
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was 13, there was no going back. 

When he got around to writing his own 
lyrics, mostly depicting the adolescent 
trials and tribulations of his love life, he 
suddenly became self-conscious and shy 
of public performance, but found salva- 
tion on the Internet. MySpace gave him 
the chance to play his songs to people 
without having to look into the whites of 
their eyes, and he was back on track. The 
enthusiastic reaction to the songs he was 
recording in his bedroom and sticking up 
on MySpace goaded him once more into 
live performance, although it’s still not 
an environment in which he’s completely 
comfortable. 

“The stage is this intimidating, nerve- 
racking thing and I don’t want to get used 
to it. i don’t want it to become familiar and 
routine; it’s good to feel sick and nervous 
before a gig and realize that what you’re 
doing is almost perverse. It’s a weird bal- 
ance. You want people to hear your songs 
but you don’t want to be the one doing it.” 

He moved in with Emma Lee-Moss— 
Hong Kong born singer Emmy the 
Great—and joined her band. This, in turn, 
led him to meet and form a partnership 
with the fast-rising Laura Marling, a fan of 
his MySpace recordings. He toured with 
the scarily emotive Marling, playing songs 
on his ukulele as the support act, and sub- 
sequently produced her EP, My Manic and 
I. He admits he didn’t really know what he 
was doing, but the bigger shock was the 
discovery that nobody else knew what they 
were doing either. It all combined to give 
him the confidence to put himself out there. 

“Laura did know what she was doing 
and the fact that someone I respected as a 
songwriter also respected me as a song- 
writer and had enough faith in me to want 
me to help her out and work with her was 
very exciting, and things started happening 
from there.” 

That was when Charlie put his own band 
together, with brother Dick on drums, Tom 
Hobden from Emmy the Great’s band on 
fiddle, along with Emmy herself, and— 
when her own commitments permitted — 
Laura Marling. When Tom Hobden decided 
to take off to Italy for several weeks to 
study art, the Fink brothers recalled that 
their old friend Urby Owens had played 
violin in his younger days and recruited 
him as Tom’s stand-in. They soon discoy- 


ered he was a much better bass player than 


a violinist and when Tom got bored with 
Italian art and returned to the fold, Urby 
took refuge in the bass and, er, a harmonium 
that had fallen into their possession. Thus, 
the unusual instrumentation that helps to 
mark them out from the masses was not a 
shrewdly calculated master plan at all, but 
happy accident and force of circumstances. 

“Tt never struck me that we were doing 
anything unusual. When we started using 
harmonium and violin together I never 
thought it was particularly original. My 
aunt used to play harmonium, so it didn’t 
feel unusual to me and I considered it the 
norm. But it is unusual to other people. It’s 
not necessarily a good thing to have unusual 
instrumentation because people often can’t 
look past that and get stuck on the novelty. 
That almost makes you want to do things 
more conventionally so they won’t be 
blinded by it. At the same time it’s all about 
trying to create something unique, but you 
can do that with any instrument.” 

It may sound biblical, but the name Noah 
and the Whale is a representation of Charlie 
Fink’s fascination with films, in particular 
The Squid and the Whale, a 2005 movie 


about two boys dealing with the divorce of 
their parents, based on the true life experi- 
ence of its director, Noah Baumbach (with 
a soundtrack that also features Loudon 
Wainwright’s glorious Swimming Song!) 

From that point the band evolved remark- 
ably quickly as Charlie’s songwriting went 
into overdrive, and the natural exuberance 
of the band and their alluring penchant for 
quirkiness did the rest. They were discov- 
ered and signed by Young and Lost Club, a 
tiny indie label run by two girls, Nadia and 
Sara, from their flat in South London. The 
first release was an EP in 2007 that featured 
the track destined to get audiences jumping 
all over the country and a year later star as 
their first hit single, Five Years Time, with 
its anthemic chorus and slightly demented 
edge reinforced by Laura Marling’s seduc- 
tive backing vocals and an alarming video 
showing them leaping around in yellow 
boy scout uniforms. 

“We recorded the song and never thought 
it was anything special, we didn’t even 
consider it as the lead track on the EP, but 
Young and Lost Club decided they wanted 
to go with it as a single. It then went on to 


become this ... thing ... which we had never 
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imagined. And then it was re-released when 
we did the album and it all went nuts.” 

At the same time, Charlie was producing 
Laura Marling’s wonderful debut album, 
Alas, I Cannot Swim, which rightfully went 
on to be hailed as one of the best albums 
of 2008, winning a Mercury Music Prize 
nomination in the process; both their stars 
rose at a rate of knots. Charlie and Laura 
aren't a couple any more and she’s absent 
from the forthcoming Noah and the Whales 
album, First Days of Spring, but their 
regard for one another remains strong. 

“Laura’s success has given me great sat- 
isfaction. The album we did together was 
a really big chunk of my life and I put a lot 
into it, so it’s exciting to see how well it has 
done. But I take pride in the album itself 
rather than what it has achieved. It’s nice to 
get recognition and it was exciting to hear 
about the Mercury Music Prize nomination, 
but it was more exciting to hear the album 
in full for the first time.” 

They share a similarly healthy disre- 
gard for the trappings of fame and the 
star system. At the Mercury nominations 
announcement, Marling’s yearning solo 
acoustic opening number had the assem- 
bled hacks rolling around the floor in ad- 
miration, but as soon as she saw the banks 
of cameras waiting for her at the press 
conference that followed, Laura ran for the 
hills. You can’t imagine Charlie Fink doing 
that but he’d certainly be capable of send- 
ing up the whole process, and has a habit of 
deflecting the banalities of the pop milieu 
by answering ludicrous questions with even 
more ludicrous answers (he told one inter- 
viewer that Urby only arrived at Noah HQ 
to deliver a pizza but heard them rehearsing 
and stayed to join the band). Even when 
they crashed the charts with Five Years 
Time there was a muted reaction. 

“There were a few high fives when that 
happened, but then what? What is a Top 10 
hit anyway? It’s just something you read in 
the paper, it doesn’t really have a tangible 
meaning and obviously there’s no money 
in it at all and it doesn’t change your bank 
balance. It doesn’t change anything. It’s 
in the Top 10—so what? I'd never resent 
it but it doesn’t move me either way. A 
lot of the contemporary artists I like from 
the New York anti-folk thing — people like 
Bonnie Prince Billy, Jeffrey Lewis and 
Diane Cluck —never achieve any commer- 


cial success at all but that doesn’t make any 
difference to what it means to me. I mean, 
Diane Cluck is a sensational songwriter.” 

One of the most intriguing things about 
Noah and the Whale is that while their 
music is ostensibly bright, breezy, singalong 
stuff—their critics call it twee—it carries 
an underlying darkness and depth. Even 
the whistle-happy Five Years Time is tinged 
with melancholy (“it’s a fantasy song about 
love that hasn’t happened yet,” says Fink) 
and while they may initially come across as 
They Might Be Giants with violins, there’s 
a cracked psyche in some of the bigger 
tracks on last year’s exhilarating debut 
album, Peaceful, The World Lays Me Down. 
One of the big songs, Jocasta opens with 
a verse about dumping a baby in the snow 
so it can be eaten by wolves, Second Lover 
is a desperate suicide note after a one-night 
stand, and Mary sounds like a gothic horror 
story. And while it at first seems to be a nice 
love song, 2 Atoms In A Molecule quickly 
takes a twisted turn into a grimmer scenario 
where love is “like being stabbed in the 
heart, you torture each other from day to 
day, and then one day you part...most of 
the time it’s misery.” It’s not Fun, Fun, Fun, 
that’s for sure. 

In the light of such apparent perversity, 
you look across at the genial personal- 


ity drinking Coke and amiably discussing 


his favourite movies and worry fleeting! 
about his state of mind. He laughs when 
asked the question and claims to have 
no rationale for the thought processes of 
songwriting. 

“When I wrote Mary it just came from 
remembering a situation and suddenly | 
had this opening couplet, “The cold wet 
wind blew over the heather, you wrote 
Charlie and Mary forever’, and then there’s 
a melody and it goes on from there and 
you finish the story. I don’t think anyone 
has the same creative process and nobody 
can define the creative process, but it’s an 
exciting feeling when a song comes out of 
nowhere and you get to put it on a record. 
It’s a strange, amazing process.” 

He will concede, however, that Dylan in 
general and Blonde On Blonde in particular 
was a seminal landmark in his evolution 
as a songwriter. “It was a big thing when I 
realized that a song like J Want You, which 
I'd danced to as a kid, had so much more 
to it. Writing is such an abstract process. I 


remember Dylan saying that after his motor 


bike accident he tried to learn consciously 
what he had previously been doing subcon- 
sciously. That’s the weird thing. It’s not al- 
ways immediately obvious to yourself what 
you're writing about and you just have to 
let it happen. I’ve just read this book by 
David Lynch about his creative process and 
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he was talking about Blue Velvet. He had this idea about an ear 
being found in the grass and that song Blue Velvet was on his 
mind and the whole film developed from there. Sometimes you 
just need to rely and trust your imagination and self-conscious- 
ness. It’s an erratic process, songwriting. Sometimes it just 
falls out and sometimes it’s really difficult, and you have to go 


into a part of yourself you don’t even want to look at to find 


something and it can be very painful. I remember Emmylou 


Harris saying it took her ages to write a song because it was so 
distressing and she felt she was in a cage the whole time. The 
only way anyone’s songs can have any worth is if you really 
mean them. Unless they mean something to you, then there’s 
no hope of them meaning anything to anyone else.” 

In such a spirit of bohemianism, the next Noah and the Whale 
album threatens to be something special, a thematic album 
with an accompanying film to be shown in cinemas in the same 
week of its release. After the success of Peaceful, The World 
Lays Me Down, expectations are high, especially from their 
record label, Mercury, inevitably looking for more hit singles. 
Likeably laid back, Charlie is remarkably relaxed about this 
pressure of anticipation. 

“It’s an evolution. The last one was rooted by the narra- 
tive as being somewhat folk and it’s the same with this one, 
except that the instrumentation is a little more bizarre. Well, in 
some ways the instruments are more conventional, but we’re 
trying to get weird sounds out of them. It’s getting an interest- 
ing sound from the piano or playing guitar at the base of the 
fretboard and making peculiar sounds. I’m not sure what the 
label will think —it will test their moral fibre a bit. The people 
who've heard it so far love it, but from a commercial point 
of view it freaks them out a bit. Creating something unique 
always freaks people out. I think theyre excited, but nervous.” 

So success hasn’t blighted your artistic ambition? “No, it 
didn’t bother me at all. I started writing this record a few 
months before the first one was released. Labels like bands to 
do an album, spend a couple of years promoting it and then 
come back and do another one, but for me that’s an unnatural 
way of doing things. In a weird way all this has started to egg 
me on a little bit and the pressure makes me want to go the 
other way. I feel like the naughty kid in class. Being on a label 
with Rihanna, The Killers and Kanye West I do think, ‘what 
are we doing here?’ But the music industry is in such a mess 
at the moment I feel we’re doing the right thing by concentrat- 
ing on the music being artistic. Commercialism isn’t the most 
important thing. 

“So many people ask me for advice about getting into the 
music industry and I just say, “Don’t worry if you don’t know 
anything about it because nobody knows any more than you 
do.’ It’s a great philosophy to have and it’s helped me enor- 
mously. People get insecure but ... I’m making this film at 
the moment. I’ve never made a film before, just a few music 
videos, that’s all. But why should anyone else know any more 
about it? There’s the technical side, but apart from that, it’s all 
about having the drive to do something.” 

And with that, Charlie Fink is gone. Pop star, folksinger, 


songwriter and film director. Rebel without a pause. 
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t’s hard to imagine that Buddy Guy 
started his recording career during 
the era of 78s. His long history 
includes influencing people like 
Jimi Hendrix, Eric Clapton and the Roll- 
ing Stones. Next to B.B. King, Guy is the 
highest profile blues artist on the scene. 
Throughout the last decade, however, 
his releases have been spotty and live 
shows inconsistent. When he’s on and 
digging deep, there is no one better and 
more exciting on stage in the blues world. 
Unlike B.B., however, until this last tour, 
Guy made himself largely inaccessible to 
fans and media. But with the release of 
the Grammy-nominated Skin Deep, he has 
rejuvenated his live shows, which include 
several songs from the new album. Sharing 
songwriting credits on seven of the songs 
no doubt helps make this release important 
to him. His guitar playing is in absolute top 
form, full of true fire, creativity and soulful 
inspiration. And now he also makes himself 
available for interviews. After being turned 
down several times on previous tours, we fi- 
nally met backstage at the Winspear Theatre 
in Edmonton last November. After pouring 
me a glass of red wine, he was happy to talk 
until just minutes before appearing on stage. 
Questions by Holger Petersen 


The first time you were in Canada was 
back in 1966 playing at the Mariposa 
Folk Festival 


1967. The reason I remember so well is 
because I was driving a tow truck in Chica- 
go. They had a lot of blues clubs in all the 
cities, including Toronto. I had never been 
up here, I had never been out of the United 
States ... well, yes I had, I went to London 
in 65 ... but I was driving tow trucks and 
trying to make ends meet and I was invited 
to play Mariposa in 1967, September, and I 
decided to do it on my two-week vacation 
from driving a tow truck. And when I got 
there, that was the first time I ever saw 20 
or 30 thousand people, and I could hear 
my name being called. I said, ‘Who knows 
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Buddy Guy 


me? I don’t even hardly know who I am’. 
We played Ann Arbor, Mariposa in Toronto, 
then we went to Boston and came back. 

And my boss looked at me and said: 
‘Well, before you leave, I want you to stay 
here for three weeks and teach somebody 
else how to drive the tow truck like you, 
because I got the funny feeling you’re going 
to try your music’. I said, ‘You are right, 
you know?’. ... But I left in good standing; 
they always told me when I would go [visit] 
if | wanted to come back to work, the job 
was still there. But it’s the Canadian people 
that called me, I didn’t have to go back. 
They gave me that lift I needed. 


You played at a very historical gig in 
Toronto at Massey Hall in May 1970, 
which was a tribute to Lonnie Johnson, 
and you were on stage with Lonnie for a 
number of songs, I understand. 


You know, I think he did most of his best 
recordings around New Orleans.... It wasn’t 
no Houston, it wasn’t no L.A., I know. ... 
And he had a great record called Tomorrow 


Night. 

He’s one of my idols and I’m, like, I 
don’t know what happened to him. And 
they didn’t let me know that night ... and 
all of a sudden I’m on stage and somebody 
say, ‘Buddy, Lonnie Johnson is comin’ 
out’. And I’m, like, ‘Stan you gotta be 
kidding me’. (I got this big picture in my 
house on the wall of me and him, of that.) 
And he came out and played, and I think 
my mouth is just wide open, watching 
him play instead, you know, of me trying 
to play. Because whenever—even right 
now, when Muddy was living, when B.B.’s 
around—he’ll call me, ‘I want you to play’ 

. say, ‘Man, when you play it’s time for 
me to listen, you know? I learned every- 
thing I know from listening to you guys, so 
when you all play I would like to just be a 
student and listen’. 

You know, when he came out I was just 
so emotional, I don’t even think I played 
worth a damn that night, just to stand up on 
the stage with him. I’m so proud somebody 
took that picture and I got it, not him. 

I believe you also have a picture of 


A 
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suitar Slim that you have on stage with 
you every night. Do you still do that? 


[He used to have a photo of Slim on his 
guitar affects-pedal] 


No, I don’t have one of Slim on me; I 
wish that I did. I found a few pictures of 
him, and I never met him, but I saw him 
when I was trying to learn how to play. 
They used to bring, once or twice through 
Baton Rouge, him, B.B. King, T-Bone 
Walker ... those were the big artists then. 
We didn’t have the British, you know, what 
they call the British Invasion. And I left 
September 25, 1957, and I think he died in 
*58 ‘cause I remember that, and I never got 
a chance to meet him like I did B.B. King 
and them. But even though I don’t have his 
picture, every time I pick up my guitar I 
have that lick I learned from him, which is 
one of his famous records, Things I Used 
To Do. 


Buddy, there’s two DVDs coming out 
on Chess Records, one’s called Cadillac 
Baby, and there’s another, Who Do You 
Love?, and I think there’s going to be a 
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lot of focus on Chess Records and a lot 
more interest in that ’50s time period. 
What’s your recollection of the first time 
you walked into that Chess studio? 


They took my guitar and gave it to a fa- 
mous guitar player who played with Bobby 
Blue Bland up until about seven, eight years 
ago, who passed away, named Wayne Ben- 
nett. I went in there to do a demo because it 
was a disc jockey in Baton Rouge told me 
to go. In those days Chess people would 
go around—it wasn’t nothing but AM sta- 
tions—and they would go around and bribe 
the station, and they would tell you, ‘You 
know, I’m gonna break this record’, ’cause 
they would play it four or five times a day. 

And I went in there and they didn’t have 
time, they had a session—I forgot who 
they were recording because I didn’t know 
anybody —and I went in there with the note, 
and the demo tape I had. And I had a Les 
Paul, and the guitar player Wayne Bennett 
saw it and they just took it and went into the 
session, and nobody ever answered me or 
did anything else. I stayed long as I could 
and left the tape for Leonard [Chess] to 


listen to, and I never heard from him any- 
more. I went out on the streets in Chicago 
and started meeting people after Muddy 

met me. And I was wild, like Guitar Slim, 
trying to be like him. Anyway, then the 

late Magic Sam saw me, and him and Otis 
Rush ... 
was with Cobra Records, and they said, 


and a girl named Betty Everett 


‘Man, we’re going to take you to our lair 
and we’re gonna cut you. I went over there, 
and the president, his name was Eli, and I 
plugged the guitar in, and the first notes I 
hit he was trembling with a contract ... and 
the late Neville Rodgers, and Magic Sam 
was just laughing ... ‘sign him, sign him 
sign him’.... So that’s my best memory of 
Chess. 

And after Cobra Records collapsed, that’s 
when Leonard found Otis Rush, and Otis 
came to my house, my little kitchenette 
apartment, and say, ‘Leonard at Chess want 
to see us’, “cause he collected me and Otis 
from Cobra. That’s how I got into Chess. 


And Otis Rush played on your first 
Cobra sessions, didn’t he? 


Yes, he did, yes, he did. He was a nice 
guy, and to be honest with you, Otis was 
the first one who gave me the opportu- 
nity to be heard on the stage in Chicago, 
because I was shy ... a stranger walked into 
this famous blues club.... Matter of fact, 
that’s about the only building still alive 
right where it’s standing; it’s not a club 
anymore. It’s 708 E 47th Street, that’s the 
address, and it was called the 708 Club. 
Somebody contacted me about a year ago 
and wanted to know, “Did I want to come 
round and think about reopening that 
club?’. 

But Otis was the first one who let me go 
to the stage and play, because most people, 
including my best friend, the late Junior 
Wells, they would always ask, “Who know 
you, who you played with before?’. ‘Well, 
nobody man, I just got here’. Club owners: 
“You just got here? Anybody ever heard 
you play? No? Well, how can I let you play 
when nobody know nothin’ about you?’ 

I said it myself, ‘You let me play’. I was 
crazy, that’s the only thing that would piss 
me off. I'd say, ‘If you let me play, you’re 
going to remember this’. 

There was another club that became 
famous called Teresa’s Lounge. She threw 


me out because she told me, * You played 
here last Saturday night’. And, I mean, 

I had just got there. I didn’t even know 
where the hell I was, and when she threw 
me out the door she wouldn’t let me in. I 
said to myself, ‘One day...’ So a year later 
I went back to that club on a Tuesday night, 
with my guitar and amp, and I said I want 
to come in and let you know you’ve never 
heard me before’. She put her hand on her 
hip and say, ‘Why didn’t you play like that 
when you was here before?’ And until she 
died, she still insisted I had been in her 
place before, and I never had. 


What was it that you were doing dif- 
ferent when you came onto the Chicago 
scene compared to the other people 
there? 


Most bands then, including Little Wal- 
ter—well, I don’t know if Muddy had it or 
not—but a lot of bands would have kind of 
the big band type stage setup. All of them 
were sitting in chairs with a music stand 
in front of them, whether they had the lead 
sheets on them or not. I don’t think some of 
them could read as well as I could, ’cause I 
don’t read a note of music, but you had that 
stand up there. If it said BG that’s Buddy 
Guy, like the big bands have, you know. 
They were all sitting down and all of them 
could really play, you know, but all of them 
was sitting down, including Muddy, Walter, 
they sat down and played the blues. 

And I saw Guitar Slim: I get too happy to 
sit down, I gotta shout. And I started run- 
ning up and down the bar, and everybody 
thought I was crazy ...and that’s why all of 
these guitar players, the Muddy, the Wolf, 
*n’ everyone, are sayin, “You gotta go see 
him ’cause he’s wild and crazy’. 

And that’s what got me here, sitting and 
talking to you today. If I would have sat 
down, I don’t think I would have made it, 
*cause I couldn’t outplay these guys, man. 
I mean, Wayne Bennett, Matt Murphy, I 
could go on and on ... there were so many 
great guitar players there. Even John Lee 
[Hooker] said, when I met him, he said, 
‘I'd go to Chicago but there’s too many 
heavy hitters’. I felt the same way but I 
said, ‘I got a little advantage of my own, 
my wildness might get some attention’. 
And that’s what I did. 

And your guitar style, playing with 


OKA 


those bursts of energy, there was nobody 
else on the scene playing with that kind of 
energy at the time, was there? 


I don’t know how that is, because even the 
British guys was, you know, the Hendrix, 
the Claptons, the Keith and them ... but I 
was playing behind the Wolf, the Muddy, 
the Walter, and they was picking me out for 
some reason ’cause I went in there with the 
Strat with that basement amplifier, and we 
didn’t have all these special effects they got 
now. Hendrix, or, matter of fact, Hooker 
was the first one to come out with that 
wawa pedal. Anyway, I didn’t know they 
was listening to it at that point. 

Later on in life I got a chance to meet Eric 
and all of them, and they sit down and told 
me: ‘We didn’t even think about using a 
Strat guitar until we heard you, because we 
thought the Strat was made to play country 
and western, and we wanted to play blues. 
And when we saw you played the blues on 
a Strat, all of a sudden there was a switch’. 
They had an article in a magazine, I don’t 
know if it was, it might have been, the Roll- 
ing Stone, with me and [Jeff] Beck on the 
cover with a Strat. You know I wasn’t doing 
anything different, because I was just trying 
to play the same thing Guitar Slim, B.B. and 
T-Bone was playing, but it was just the Strat 
that was, I think, it was a clean sound with 
the Fender bass. 

And it was something there that I didn’t 


even notice, you know, until it came back 
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to me in later years. With Stevie Ray | 
Vaughan and all of them saying, you know li 
this young gentleman out there now, John f 
Mayer, say, ‘Everywhere I went I was trying 
to be Jimi Hendrix and Stevie, and I was 

trying to pick up something, and they would 


say something about you, so I had to find 
out about you, ‘cause they aren’t around’. 
We laugh about it now, but I still don’t 
know what I had. I just was trying to join 
the crowd in Chicago and play, and get to 
know most of those famous musicians who 
I went there to hopefully meet, because I 
didn’t have the slightest idea I would ever 
become a professional guitar player but | 


wanted to be a professional listener. 


There was a classic record that you did 
that was released on Chess, I don’t know 
if it’s been reissued. It’s Live at Big Bill’s 
Copacabana with Buddy Guy, Willie 
Dixon, Sonny Boy Williamson, Howlin’ 
Wolf and Muddy Waters. It was a show, 
and I think Big Bill was the MC, and I 
don’t remember his last name. Do you 
know the record I’m talking about? 


Yeah, he was a disc jockey there on the 
AM station WOPA, Oak Park, Illinois, 
which is a suburb of Chicago. What hap- 
pened there, that’s when they wanted to 
come in and do the live thing with Muddy, 
and the Wolf and Sonny Boy, and they say, 
if you wanted, they had to get the good 
rhythm section.... So they say, “You don’t 
have to gather a group, just call Buddy 
and we'll use his group. I was happy to 
be a part of that because Big Bill owned 
this club. It was on the second floor, and 
we went in there and, strange enough that 
you asked this question, because they say, 
“Warm up with something, Buddy. And I 
didn’t even have a song written but I can 
go out and start singing a few lines and 
rhyming ’em, you know. 

I just sang a song, and the album came 
out and they give me credit for the song 
*cause nobody thought nothing of it, 
including the late Willie Dixon, because 
I found out they’d steal those songs from 
me and claim ’em if they could, because I 
didn’t know all the details behind being a 
writer or whatever. 

So Eric Clapton came to me, he was 
trying to put together a soundtrack for a 


movie ... sol went in and we went to L.A. 
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| On his solo debut, Black Keys singer and guitarist Dan 
| Auerbach takes a simple approach: “| just wanted to do 
the things! loved.” For Auerbach, that means combining 
‘elements of bluegrass a la the Stanley Brothers, mournful 
country balladry, Memphis-style R&B, fuzzed-out 
| ’ psychedelic rock and low-down blues on this collection 
of 14 original tunes, which Auerbach self-produced and 
recorded with friends and family at his newly built studio, 
Akron Analog. “It’s all just soul music”he says, and Keep 
It Hid is soulful indeed. As a songwriter, Auerbach likes to 
prowl the dark end of the street; his gritty, impassioned 
vocals lend dramatic heft to these tales of romantic 
betrayal and suspicious minds. 
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and played the soundtrack for the movie. And when the movie 
came out—I never saw the whole movie—but somebody say, 
‘Turn your TV on, there’s a movie on where you playin’,’ and 
the credits went on and the song was Willie Dixon’s. Willie 
wasn’t even there, ‘cause I had Jack Myers playing the bass, 
and Willie only played upright bass, and he wasn’t even on the 
session. That’s the business of being in music, you know... 
and this is my schooling. 

I’ve got a daughter who’s into hip-hop and I tell her, “I learned, 
and I’m going to hand this down to you: you don’t sign this here 
thing by whoever, because this business is ... well, you know, 
there was a lot of behind the scenes, unseen money that was being 
taken.... 

When I learned what was going on, I handed it down to not 
only my children, but any other young person I see: Don’t get 
excited if somebody see you got the talent to go places, don’t 
get excited and sign nothin’ without a good lawyer. And you 
have to watch your good lawyer, too, cause that’s all he do, get 
paid for what he do. Cause, man, I think Elvis probably would 
have lived a little longer if he’d have known that the Colonel 
was making as much money as he was. That’s just my opinion 
about it because I do think the Colonel was killing him, you 
know, from what I’ve read and heard since his death. 

Sometimes that ran a lot of entertainers into certain habits 
that I don’t say kill °em, but made *em crazier than what they 
was.... You found out you made 10 million dollars and you 
only got one—you want to know where the other nine went, 
you know. But after the guy who took the nine from you is 
dead, you can’t get even with him. So you gotta take life and 
go on, and that’s what I did. I think that’s what saved me. 


At what point was it that you came to that realization and 
made that decision? 


When I saw Willie Mabon and Eddie Boyd, Jack Dupree, 

I could go on and on. A lot of them went to Europe and just 
stayed there. They was angry. I talked to Eddie Boyd about 
two years before he died; he was angry at Leonard Chess. I 
said, “You can’t get even, man, he’s dead. And even if you go 
down there and kick the grave, he’s not going to know. You 
can’t get even, you have to forget that life and go on. 

I just lost my youngest brother three months ago, and my 
oldest sister made me strong enough to sit here and talk. And 
my mother used to tell me before she died, she said, ‘Son, if 
you got anything for me now, like flowers, give them to me 
so I can smell them when I’m gone’. That’s kind of a lift, you 
know, and when somebody go, your friend or your relative or 
anything, there’s nothing you can do about it but grieve. 

She used to tell another story: “If you don’t want to leave 
here, you better not come here. Sure as hell as you come here, 
sure as hell you leave’. So that made me stronger than what I 
am, and that makes me be strong to what’s going on. 

The record business isn’t any different than anything else; 
you just have to be careful. Hopefully ... and I don’t have an 
education, this is a street education I’m talking about, you 


know, and it’s just, you have to be careful. 
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Réveillons 


Reveillons 
Malbrough N’est Pas Mort (Roues et Archets) 
OK, man, this is going to be 
one of your favourite albums of 
the year, trust me! Réveillons’s 
first album was a strong outing, 
but seemed like a bit of a one- 

off. So I was quite surprised 
when Malbrough N’est Pas 
Mort showed up in my mailbox 
and even more surprised at just 
how damn good it is! Pure laine 
Quebecois traditional music, 
delivered in stripped-down 
fashion by some very seasoned 
players: Richard Forest on 
fiddle, Jean-Frangois Berthiau- 
me on bodhran, podorhythmie 
and vocals, David Berthiaume 
on concertina, jew’s harp, and 
vocals, and Mare Maziade on 
guitar, banjo, and vocals. 

David Berthiaume’s rough 
slab of a voice will grab your 
attention from the outset, and 
then you'll find delight follows 
on delight. Farewell Mon- 
tebello rocks with the alien 
timbres of jew’s harp and foot- 
tapping, Cunegonde bears the 
undeniable imprint of Quebec’s 
country music, and C’Pas 
Des Menteries closes the disc 
with Berthiaume’s voice again 
fighting the shackles of musical 
convention, to great effect. 
Lyrics translated into English 
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would have helped, but that’s 
the smallest of flaws on what is 
otherwise a brilliant record. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Peter Bellamy 
Fair England’s Shore (Fellside Recordings) 

This is straight-ahead, unac- 
companied English folksinging 
with the exception of some very 
occasional fiddle, concertina 
and harmony vocal—and strong 
medicine it is, too. 

There is no gloss whatsoever 
here. This is the real thing, sung 
with rawness and passion by 
one of the undisputed giants 
of traditional English singing. 
For those of you whose ears are 
attuned to less rustic sounds, 
it may sound quaint, peculiar 
and even a bit abrasive at times. 
However, if you have an appe- 
tite for a good song well-sung, 
and a good story well-told, then 
you will not be disappointed. 

There’s the sad, the saucy, the 
tragic, the bawdy, the funny and 
the unexpected and plenty more 
to enjoy here, all delivered by 
the late and much-lamented 
Mr. Bellamy in a rural Norfolk 
accent. 

So whack this on the stereo 
and sit back and enjoy — just 
be careful who else is around 
because this is truly love it or 


hate it stuff. Worth losing a few 
friends over! 
— By Tim Readman 


Jenn Grant 
Echoes (Six Shooter Records) 

Hearts break, mend and 
bloom again. Jenn Grant’s 
Echoes lingers and leaves traces 
of all these emotional stages. 
The 13-track collection of 
sweeping musical orchestration 
is otherworldly. Heartbreaker is 
a confessional ode to love gone 
askew. You’ll Go Far features 
gorgeous glockenspiel notes 
and Grant’s signature stream- 
of-consciousness lyrics. 

Rose Cousins backs her up on 
Where Are You Now, adding a 
sense of warmth and atmo- 


sphere. (1’ve Got) The Two of 
You is a honeysuckle-sweet ode 
to mom and dad Grant. 

Parachutes, written for 
Hey Rosetta’s frontman Tim 
Baker, is bloated with musi- 
cal treasures —handclaps, choir 
sing-alongs and sweeping 
instrumentation. / Was Your 
Woman borders on circus-like 
territory. Fireflies is a musical 
match for Tanya Davis’s song 
Firebugs, but it’s her cover of 
Neil Young’s Only Love Can 
Break Your Heart that should 
inspire. 

Everybody Loves You features 
an ethereal violin solo. The 
snippet of Noel Coward’s /’// 
See You Again 7Srpm gorgeous- 
ly closes the album. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Graham Wells 
Traditional Music from Newfoundland 
(Independent) 

Rik Barron 

Shine (Independent) 

Rawlins Cross 
Anthology (Ground Swell Records) 

Three CDs from Newfound- 
land. And first up is a fine 
collection of traditional tunes 
from The Rock. Accordionist 
Graham Wells is a master of his 
instrument. As well as fabulous 
instrumentals, there are brilliant 
songs sung by Wells himself 
in fine style. His rich, power- 
ful voice is very well-suited to 


<é 
ee 


Jenn Grant 


the material and his reading of 
Morrissey and the Russian Sail- 
or is a tour de force. Put it on, 
turn it up, invite the neighbours 
and have yourself a party! 

Rik Barron is an award-win- 
ning children’s entertainer from 
Newfoundland who has been 
performing for young audiences 
for nearly 25 years. His latest 
is full of family-friendly songs 
that have a strong folk-roots 
feel to them. It has been nomi- 
nated for Children’s Album of 
the Year at CFMA and ECMA 
and is a fine collection for kids 
of all ages. 

I know there are many of you 
who will welcome hearing this 
compilation of Rawlins Cross’s 
most popular songs, which also 
includes three new originals. 
Unfortunately I don’t enjoy 
their fusion of pop, rock and 
Celtic folk very much. It all 
sounds a bit laboured and dated 
to me. I’d love to hear what 
they sound like going for a far 
more traditional sound because 
they can all play, there’s no 
doubt about that. 

— By Tim Readman 


Chumbawamba 
The Boy Bands Have Won (PM Audio) 

It has been a long and fasci- 
nating journey for England’s 
Chumbawamba, from their 
beginnings as an anarcho-punk 
band 25 years ago in Leeds, 
through to their pop/dance 
phase, their dalliances with 
choral and world music, and 
through to their current predi- 
lection for acoustic folk music. 

I, for one, am glad they made 
it because this is a f*****g 
brilliant CD. It is politically 
and socially aware folk music 
at its finest. There are 25 tracks 
ranging from tiny little musical 
vignettes a few seconds long to 
full blown songs. It is engag- 
ing from start to finish and, 
perhaps surprisingly, it is also 
melodic, tuneful, harmonized 


and pastoral. 

They address many diverse 
themes including suicide bomb- 
ers, Philip Larkin, surviving a 


firing squad, Darwin’s theory of 


evolution and Lord Bateman’s 
motorbike. Their wicked sense 
of humour is also in evidence, 
whether telling the story of the 
Internet social-networking nut- 
ter who wants to know if “you 
like to add me as a friend”, or 
the one about the restaurant 
server who gets her revenge on 
nasty idiot customers by adding 
her own “special flavourings” 
to their food. Special guests 
include Oysterband, Robb 
Johnson and Roy Bailey. 

The actual full title of this 
CD contains 708 characters 
and is a quotation from the 
late Jonathon Kramer, former 
professor of composition and 
theory at Columbia University, 
about how boy bands, copyists, 
record moguls and their ilk are 
killing music by trying to stop 
it changing and growing. Very 
appropriate. 

This is probably the best 
record Chumbawamba has ever 
made. 

— By Tim Readman 


Hans Theessink and 
Terry Evans 
Visions (Blue Groove) 

At the outset, you'd likely not 
get a more unlikely pair, until 
you listen to their two worlds 
gel as one. Evans is a gospel- 
schooled singer best known for 
his Stax-styled soul duo with 
Bobby King, his backup work 
with Ry Cooder and his own 
strong solo work. On the other 
side of the world, Dutch blues 
guitarist Theessink is living a 
dream to become an authentic 
blues man. 

Despite their differences, their 
common visions align across 
this collection of covers and re- 
worked originals. The surprise 
comes with the smooth melding 


of their distinctively different 
vocal styles against a rootsy 
backdrop of acoustic guitar and 
percussion. 

A joyful collision of love for 
the music is audible as Evans’s 
sweet, gospel-kissed soul off- 
sets Theessink’s deep baritone, 
laid against an authentic acous- 
tic backdrop led by Theessink’s 
deft skills on National steel. 
Richard Thompson shows up 
to throw subtle muscle behind 
Memphis Slim’s Mother Earth 
and Fat’s Domino’s Let The 
Four Winds Blow. 

But it’s the more laidback 
tracks like Evans’s own Gotta 
Keep Movin’ and Theessink’s 
Vicksburg Is My Home that take 


Catriona McKa 


Reviews 


on lives of their own, locking 
into rhythmic grooves that quick- 
ly define the dynamic chemistry 
of this delightful pairing. 

— By Eric Thom 


Catriona McKay 
Starfish (Compass Records) 

McKay is a Scottish musician 
and composer from Dundee 
who was voted Instrumentalist 
of the Year at the Scots Tradi- 
tional Music Awards in 2007. In 
many ways, she is to the Scot- 
tish harp what Kathryn Tickell 
is to the Northumbrian pipes — a 
daring and fearless innovator. 

The first track, Starfish, 
showcases her unpredictable 
and fiery style, with many 
unexpected twists and turns in 
the arrangement to keep you 
on your toes. From then on she 
takes us on a musical adventure 
featuring Scottish traditional 
music, folk, jazz, classical and 
electronica. Her accompanying 
musicians add guitar, fiddle, 
bass and lap-top to the mix and 
they complement McKay’s 
harping very effectively. 

Catriona McKay is taking 
harp music where no harpist has 
gone before and I, for one, want 
to be on board for the trip. 

— By Tim Readman 
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Confirmed artists for August 6-9, 2009 


Fred Eaglesmith, Rodney Crowell, Loudon Wainwright Ill, Kathleen Ed- 
wards, Sam Baker with Gurf Morlix, Linda Tillery and the Cultural Heritage 
Choir, The Steeltrivers, Pine Leaf Boys, Pavio, Alex Cuba. 


(Pssst. . .pssst...and 54 more to be added) 
www.efmf.ab.ca 


Laura Bird 


The Water In Between (Wigborough Music) 


Laura Bird was raised along 
the St. Lawrence River in the 
town of Gananoque, ON, and 
came up in a duet with Sharon 
MacLean and the bluegrass 
band, Blue Mule. She’s been 
a solo act since her debut disc, 
Dreamwalker, in 2000 and a 
live EP in 2003, though she 
does tours during International 
Women’s Week with four other 
women in The Pomelos. 

This latest disc is a fine, folky, 
warm-sounding effort with 
Bird’s engaging voice taking 
centre stage, surrounded with 
some fine bluegrass-influ- 
enced picking by herself, Dave 
Clarke and, especially, Emory 
Lester. She has a bit of that 
classic sound made popular by 
someone like Susan Crowe, but 
manages to forge her own per- 
sonality through a strong song- 
writing ability. A solid release 
that certainly sounded good on 
my stereo. Heavy Load, When 
It Comes My Time and Miracle 
were standout tracks. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Les Chauffeurs 
A Pieds 
Partons Allons (Scorbut Disques) 

Les Chauffeurs continue to 
surprise. For their first four 
albums they were a large group, 
averaging about six members, 
and then all of a sudden they 
trimmed down, came out with 
the all-instrumental and very 


traditional Au Studio Des Trois 
Lits, and now this—Partons 
Allons. This latest finds them 
as a trio, again working within 
a largely traditional context. 
Mostly gone are the diversions 
into Dixieland and other styles, 
and the curious instrumentation 
that typified their earlier work. 
Here the predominant sounds 


are those of voice, fiddle, piano, 


guitar and feet. They swing, 
sure, they work up a sweat, and 
they dig out some pretty memo- 
rable songs and tunes (espe- 
cially J’aime mon p'tit flacon & 
reel a Edouard and Le pouvoir 
du fantome). But Partons Al- 
lons lacks the distinctiveness 
that we’ ve come to expect from 
this band. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Blackie and the 
Rodeo Kings 
Swinging from the Chains of Love 
(True North Records) 

Back in 1996, when Stephen 
Fearing, Colin Linden and Tom 
Wilson got together for what 
was supposed to be a one-off 
tribute to Willie P. Bennett, 
I’m sure they had no idea their 
collaboration would stretch 
over five discs and become one 
of the major forces in Canadian 
roots music. 

This sixth disc is a compila- 
tion of the first five and will, 
hopefully, send fans of its 
wealth of riches back to the ear- 
lier discs to dig out some other 
great tracks. The disc features 
songs by Canadian legends 
like Bennett, Fred Eaglesmith 
and Richard Bell, as well as 
Johnny Cash and some great 
tracks by various combinations 
of this powerhouse triumvirate. 
There’s also a fine essay on 
the history and origins of the 
band by Rob Bowman in the 
included booklet. 

If you haven’t picked up any 
of their previous discs, snap- 
ping up this compilation will 


both let you off the hook, make 


up for your previous neglect, 


and show you what you missed. 


There’s just a ton of great mu- 
sicianship and writing on these 
14 tracks. A must-have! 

— By Barry Hammond 


Colin Linden 

The Columbia Years, When the Spirit 
Comes, South at Eight North at Nine, 
Through the Storm Through the Night, 
Raised by Wolves (Tme North Records) 

This is a poor-man’s retro- 
spective in that our Man in 
Black deserves more than a 
bulk reissue of these four CDs 
(1988-97) but it serves as a 
keen reminder of how Linden 
has evolved from powerhouse 
live/session stringbender to in- 
trepid producer, rock and roots 
star and first-call taste and tour- 
maker to the rich and famous. 

You can’t deny that’s quite a 
collection of accomplishments 
for a guy who won’t even take 
off his hat. Yet this Canadian 
didn’t fall into his iconic status 
without having first proven 
himself on the battlefield and, 
signed to Sony during this 
period, the Cockburn-aligned 
guitarist was consistently pro- 
lific and focused. 

Classic must-haves include 
Spirit’s version of Chest Fever 
and Miles Away from You while 
South spawned great originals 


Blue Rodeo 


Reviews 


like Richard Lee and reveal- 
ing his Howlin’ Wolf fixation 
through tasteful blues covers, 
earning itself a Juno. 

Storm blends increasing 
amounts of gospel influence into 
the mix, and songs like When 
the Carnival Ends (with haunt- 
ing keyboard work from the late 
genius Richard Bell) and Wait- 


ing Is Over reveal a pop-smart 
contender waiting to happen. 
Wolves is the highest point 
here and the coming together 
of Linden’s skills as a soulful 
songwriter, prolific player, deft 
arranger/producer and, by now, 
solid singer—once his only 
weak link but, by now, the glue 
that holds his many influences 
together—from The Band to 
Sam Cooke; Bruce Cockburn to 
The Wolf. His is a subtle, pow- 
erful magic that reveals itself 
here —quite clearly —over time. 
— By Eric Thom 


Blue Rodeo 
Blue Road (Wamer Music) 

Fans who got Blue Rodeo’s 
In Stereovision project in 2004 
probably weren’t expecting 
another major visual outing this 
soon but Blue Road contains 
not only an 11-track CD with 
the band recorded live at 
Massey Hall on Feb. 29, 2008, 
but a DVD of the same concert 


with one fewer track. It’s a 
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fairly acoustic set with only 
steel guitar, drums, bass and 
piano added and a backing vo- 
calist, Melissa McClelland. An 
unexpectedly nice cut is their 
tackling The Bee Gees’ To Love 
Somebody to good effect. 

The band is in fine form and 
the audience is obviously loy- 
ing it. There’s a documentary, 
Blue Road, shot in both colour 
and black and white by the 
same filmmaker, Chris Mills. 
While the DVD isn’t a high- 
tech, HD affair, the rough and 
ready, textural quality of the vi- 
suals suits the band’s low-tech, 
countryish sensibility. 

The documentary also cap- 
tures the intimate feel of the 
band playing close together in 
one room at Greg Keelor’s Lost 
Cause studio, on Neil Young’s 
Are You Ready For The Coun- 
try, or lan Tyson’s Four Strong 
Winds, or their own strong ma- 
terial. There’s footage of them 
on a winter tour, setting up on 
stage, riding on a bus, clowning 
on air mattresses in a swim- 
ming pool, or walking through 
a wheat field talking about what 
being in a band together has 
meant over the years. All in all, 
it’s a strong set with good songs 
and some bonus tracks with a 
multi-angle feature on one. A 
very nice package. 

— By Barry Hammond 


David Essig 
and Rick Scott 
Double Vision (Watershed Records) 
Musical friends and stalwarts 
in the Canadian folk music 
community for more than 30 
years, Rick Scott and David Es- 
sig, in their folk elder statesmen 
phase, found themselves living 
500 metres apart as neighbours 
on Protection Island, just off- 
shore from the harbour of Na- 
naimo in the Strait of Georgia. 
Not having the excuse of 
distance anymore, it seems 
only natural that after settling 


into their new community, they 
settled into a natural musical 
partnership. 

Both were born American and 
made their lives in Canada by 
choice, so they share a common 
history and it shows in the 
material. On Double Vision, 
the two old pros play together 
on six of each other’s songs as 
if they had been partners for 
years. They write about moms, 
dads, their long careers, friends 
and lovers—especially the ones 
that have gone. Both David and 
Rick have had success and both 
have felt loss. Particularly poi- 
gnant to me were David’s song 
in memory of his friend Willie 
P. Bennett, and Rick’s song 
called A Friend has Gone. 

David and Rick are some- 
times joined by Shelley Brown 
on acoustic bass and Trish 
Clair-Peck on violin and viola, 
but this is their record with 
sparse, timeless arrangements. 
Double Vision is a simple, 
comfortable, lovely and wistful 
recording. Canada can consider 
itself lucky: they both made 
the decision to call it home so 
many years ago. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Willie Nelson 
One Hell Of A Ride (Sony BMG Music) 

If you’re a Willie Nelson 
fan, or even if you're not, this 
is it. It’s worth it for the 98- 
page book alone. Introduced 
by harmonica player Mickey 


Willie Nelson 
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Dark Woods 
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Raphael and with a lengthy 
essay by Nelson’s biographer, 
Joe Nick Patoski, crammed full 
of photographs from Nelson’s 
50-plus-year career and con- 
taining recording credits for the 
100 tracks (ranging from 1954 
to 2007) spread over the four 
terrific discs that are also in the 
package, this is the CD set to 
get—unless you’re going to buy 
every disc Nelson put out. 

If you want to turn someone 
on to him, this is for sure if. 
Produced by Al Quaglieri and 
mastered by Joe Palmaccio, it’s 
quality all the way. Like the 
picture of the battered guitar 
on the book cover (which has 
so much history and that’s 
been picked so hard and often 
it’s eaten right through to the 
interior body) it looks great, it 
sounds great and it has damn 
near everything the discerning 
fan would want: the songwriters 
(like Kris Kristofferson, Neil 
Young, Fred Rose, Townes Van 
Zandt, Waylon Jennings, Leon 
Russell, Hoagy Carmichael, 
Lefty Frizzell, Merle Haggard, 
Ernest Tubb and, of course, 
Willie himself) all the great ses- 
sion musicians (impossible to 
fit even a fraction in this space), 
the trademark voice with its 
laconic delivery, the wonderful 
stuttering, heartfelt guitar play- 
ing, the sweet, the mellow, the 
rockin’, brawlin’, tokin’, booz- 


ing’, road crawlin’ live tracks, 
studio cuts, and everything that 
makes up the gigantic WILLIE 
NELSON legend in one damn 
package! If you're going to 
choose only 100 tracks, these 
are them. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Deep Dark Woods 
Winter Hours (Black Hen) 

Like the name of the band 
and the album title, there’s 
something elemental about 
the music of Saskatoon’s The 
Deep Dark Woods, something 
that bespeaks the influence of 
geography and climate, some- 
thing from the soil. There’s 
a lovely ageless quality to 
Winter Hours that abides in the 
intertwining of four voices, the 
patient shuffle and strum of a 
prairie ballad and the carefully 
layering carried off by deft 
multi-instrumentalists — among 
them ubiquitous producer/ 
multi-frettist Steve Dawson. 
The band has nailed down a 
distinctive sound with confining 
themselves to a particular style, 
the dozen songs touching on 
acoustic balladry, gentle ‘60s 
style country rock and the oc- 
casional up-tempo barn-burner. 
Lovely though it is, the album 
nonetheless turns on the roots- 
music staple of hard times, as 
on album stand-outs like A// the 
Money I had is Gone and Two 
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Time Loser. Deep is the right 
word for what’s happening on 
this recording, and I have no 
doubt I'll still be delving into 
this album long after winter 
hours are over 

— By Scott Lingley 


Romi Mayes 
Achin in Yer Bones (independent) 

Winnipeg artists seem to 
have a hotline to Texas-based 
producer-guitarist Gurf Morlix 
these days. Fast on the heels 
of Manitoban Scott Nolan’s 
Morlix-produced Receiver/Re- 
flector comes singer-songwriter 
Romi Mayes’ sophomore effort, 
which benefits in no small mea- 
sure from the Morlix touch— 
that is, fleshed out arrange- 
ments with plenty of smokin’ 
stringwork that still leave lots 
of room for the featured artist. 
Overall, the album is not what 
you would necessarily call 
groundbreaking, but Mayes has 
an assured, affecting voice that 
injects something genuine into 
the old cheatin’ and hurtin’ (to 
name but two truncated ger- 
unds) boilerplate. Along with 
Morlix’s gritty guitar contribu- 
tions (and co-vocal on Mercy on 
Me), Mayes draws on a top-shelf 
assortment of local collabora- 
tors, including D. Ranger, Jaxon 
Haldane, who throws in a few 
harmonies and co-wrote Tire 
Marks, a honky-tonk jukebox 
staple in a better world than the 
one we currently occupy. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Good Lovelies 
Good Lovelies (Independent) 
As far as genres go, ‘flirty- 
bluegrass’ is at first as apt as any 
to describe the old-timey sound 
of the Good Lovelies. Their 
first full length following their 
2007 EP release, Oh My, easily 
draws comparisons with the 
1930s sound of The Boswell and 
Andrews Sisters. But their tight 
vocal harmonies and cheeky lyr- 


ics are augmented with the taste- 
ful instrumentation of mandolin, 
banjo and bass that place them 
firmly in the modern folk genre. 
They're as light-hearted and fun 
as their forebears but beneath all 
the sass lies intricate and finely 
crafted songwriting. 

From the opening track, / 
Want, to the album highlight, the 
breezy Cheek to Cheek, finish- 
ing with /nto the Spotlight, the 
Good Lovelies have assembled 
a talented group of guest musi- 
cians including Drew Jurecka on 
violin, Spencer Evans on piano 
and clarinet, Christine Bougie 
and Joel Stouffer on drums, 
Darcy Yates and Marc Rogers 
on bass and Justin Rutledge on 
vocals. 

The sophisticated hand of Les 
Cooper (long-time collaborator 
of Jill Barber) is ever-present, 
lending his keen ear and touch 
as producer, creating fresh 
arrangements brimming with 
evocative charm. 

— By Kenna Burima 


Geoff Berner 
Klezmer Mongrels (Jericho Beach) 

Given the way his new album 
starts—with consecutive shout-outs 
to shut-ins and exiles—it’s easy 
to imagine how Berner, Canada’s 
one and only king of crapulent alt- 
klezmer, might feel like an outcast 
or marginalized figure. 


That is if you accept the 
premise that wielding an 
accordion as your main axe 
in trendy, mod Vancouver 
guarantees a certain amount of 
ostracism. Luckily, Berner has 
made the most of his burden 
and consistently delivers witty, 
possibly autobiographical, 
potentially fanciful, certainly 
liquor-soaked, tales of dissolu- 
tion, circumcision, chanceless 
wedding gigs and Jewish gang- 
sters. His sardonic voice is the 
eye of a scaled-down klezmer 
tornado of wheeze-box, fiddle 
and clattering drums, the latter 
provided by Diona Davis of Po’ 
Girl and Wayne Adams of Zolty 
Cracker, respectively. 

This ain’t your zaydeh’s 
klezmer, but Berner upholds 
the great tradition of turning his 
burdens into joyous noise. Lis- 
ten closely for your favourite 
watering hole to be name- 
checked in the opening track. 

— By Scott Lingley 


The Shee 
A Different Season (Independent) 

Meet The Shee: Lillias Kins- 
man-Blake, flute, fiddle; Shona 
Mooney, fiddle, viola; Rachel 
Newton, harp, voice, fiddle; 
Olivia Ross, voice, fiddle; 
Laura Salter, mandolin, voice; 
Amy Thatcher, piano, accor- 
dion, clogs. 


Reviews =~ 


They are a group of vastly 
talented musicians and singers 
from England and Scotland 
who lend their diverse musi- 
cal styles to a wide range of 
contemporary, traditional and 
original songs and tunes. Their 
instrumentals are packed with 
imaginative musicianship and 
feature complex arrangements, 
mixed time signatures and 
water-tight playing. 

The three singers pack a wal- 
lop whether they are singing 
lead or harmony vocals. They 
get things moving on this re- 
lease with a powerful version of 
Graham Moore’s Jom Paine’s 
Bones, and they never let up 
until the amazingly catchy 
instrumental closer, Dancin’ On 
The Wireless, has had its way 
with you. First class! 

— By Tim Readman 


Shearwater 
Shearwater (Independent) 

Musical magic happens when 
you get the right players together, 
and this has definitely happened 
in the case of Shearwater. 

There are few Canadian 
guitar flatpickers with the chops 
and taste of Dave Clarke, the 
understated Victorian who is 
widely known for his crosspick- 
ing technique. His instrumental, 
Sorrento, named for the hamlet 


in the Shuswap where he some- 
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times teaches a bluegrass camp, is alone 


worth the price of the disc. 


Bienvenue! 
Laisse; [es bons fomparelan!! 


* 


But this band is much more than a show- 
case for Clarke’s melodic playing. Tammy 
Fassaert, a veteran bluegrass bass player 
who played with Laurie Lewis when she 
was a mere sprite, is one of the best vocal- 
ists in the folk/bluegrass vein. And James 
Withall has to be one of the most promising 
young mandolin players in the country. 

But what really holds this album together, 
which also has some spectacular fiddle by 
Adrian Dolan, is the quality of the songs. 
Most of the tracks are well-crafted originals 
by Faessert, Clarke and his wife, Lucinda 
Chodan. Argyle Street, about lookin’ for love 
in Halifax, has a Celtic feel. Rhythm of a 
Lonely Heart is a classic tearjerker. 

If there’s any justice, this Vancouver Island 
band will soon be known from coast to coast. 

— By Mike Sadava 


lan Tamblyn 


Raincoast (North Track Records) 


Raincoast is the second in a series of CDs 
Ian has dubbed the Four Coast project. The 
first, Superior: Spirit and Light, was released 
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Keri Lynn Zwicker 


Keri Lynn 1s steadily gaining stature with 


her vibrant, original harp playing, celtic- 
styled vocals and lively, quick-witted stage 
presence. Her repertoire ranges from 
haunting ballads, finger-flyin’ jigs and 


reels to fiery Latin instrumentals. 


Solo or trio. 
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in 2007 and was nominated for best CD at 
the Canadian Folk Music Awards that year. 

So Raincoast, as you, being a thoughtful 
and intelligent reader of Penguin Eggs, have 
easily surmised, is thematically set in and 
about the West Coast of British Columbia 
and Alaska. It’s a 16-part journey featuring 
stories about the landscape and the people 
who live there. 

Appropriately enough, the journey is rain- 
soaked, misty, and a slightly melancholy, 
yet beautiful, one. Simple and very musical 
arrangements tenderly highlight the lyrics 
and evoke the spirit of the countryside. Ian, 
with his truly well-honed songwriter skills, 
captures the mood and soul of that part of the 
world beautifully and concisely. I’ve been to 
the West Coast many times and have never 
heard a better sketch of there than: “ Wellies 
on the front porch/Smoke through the trees/ 
Malahat is moody in the rain”. 

This album lives up to its predecessor as a 
wonderful paean to a part of our glorious land 
from someone who obviously loves it deeply. 

I’ve rattled on for years about the enjoy- 
ment Ian’s work has brought to me and why 
I think he’s truly an important Canadian 


atomic swotld 0 


amen 
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“An exuberant and infectious sound... Powerturdnd moving!” 
— Mike Hill, Mariposa Folk Festival 
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songwriter. This album only 
makes me sing his praises 
louder and stronger. 

So, to those of you who trust 
my reviews, go, buy this album. 
And to those of you who don’t 
know me, trust me. Go, buy this 
album. Your musical life will be 
much the richer for including 
the work of Ian Tamblyn in it. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Elvin Bishop 
The Blues Rolls On (Delta Groove Music) 

Elvin Bishop’s tenure in 
the blues is beyond reproach. 
He detoured slightly with his 
migration to Southern rock in 
the 70s and his injection of 
gospel, R&B and country into 
the category gave him his own 
twist, if not an identifiable, wa- 
termelon-stealing caricature. 

Yet, the blues have been at 
the root of everything he’s 
done since his groundbreaking 
days with Paul Butterfield. And 
although Bishop really doesn’t 
need guests to make his case 
(and they’re here in spades: 
B.B. King, Derek Trucks, 
Tommy Castro, Warren Haynes, 
Ronnie Baker Brooks, Kim 
Wilson, James Cotton), they 
provide pivot points for a gen- 
eration who may be unaware of 
his considerable contribution. 

From the boogie flavour of 
The Blues Rolls On, underlined 
with Haynes’s complementary 
slide, to the spirited remake 
(featuring Trucks, Haynes, 
Mike Schermer and Johnny (V) 
Vernazza) of Struttin’ My Stuff 
from his ’75 release, Elvin’s 
music proves contemporary and 
his range of musical influences 
telling. His remake of Roy 
Milton’s Keep A Dollar In Your 
Pocket with B.B. King is a disc 
highlight, as is his solo, semi- 
autobiographical Oklahoma. 

A few guests were better left 
on the other side of the studio 
door but The Blues Rolls On 
bears testament to Bishop’s un- 


questionable vitality and unique 
stranglehold on his still-vibrant 
definition of the genre. 

— By Eric Thom 


Carlos del Junco 
Steady Movin’ (Northem Blues) 

For his second release for 
the Northern Blues label, 
Toronto harmonica player 
Carlos del Junco continues on 


his eclectic journey through 


jazz, blues, country, rock and 


gospel. Steady Movin’ proves 
again why the award-winning 
harmonica player is considered 
alongside such greats as Toots 
Thiellmans, Paul Butterfield 
and Howard Levy. 

It was Levy, founding mem- 
ber of the Flecktones, who 
taught del Junco the extended 
technique of overblowing. This 
has allowed him access to a 
wider palette of sound available 
to him on a diatonic harmonica. 

Del Junco’s playing is wholly 
expressive and sophisticated on 
the album but he’s still capable 
of retaining some of the natural 
rawness of his instrument. 
Tracks like Mashed Potatoes 
Canada, where del Junco rein- 
terprets James Brown’s Night 
Train as an ode to Canada, and 
Movin’ Down the River Rhine, 
a Sonny Boy Williamson tune, 
both showcase del Junco as the 
true virtuoso that he is. 

— By Kenna Burima 


Guy Davis 
Sweetheart Like You (Red House Records) 
You gotta have some nerve, 
taking on a monolithic opus like 
this Dylan classic from °83s 
Infidels. Unless you grab onto 
a challenge like Davis can and 
rework something so sacrosanct 
in your favour. 
Believe me, if you’ve 
never quite gotten the appeal of 
acoustic blues, this record is the 
place to start. Davis delivers it 
all: history, hilarity and honest, 
storytelling blues in not one but 


many distinctive voices that 
only he could lay claim to. Like 
each record before it, his most 
recent eclipses the last. 

From the power of his Dylan 
cover, you'll delight in a bawdy 
original, Slow Motion Daddy, 
that will rouse the spirits of 
woodsmen everywhere as 
it adds to his groupie count. 
His Follow You Down is an 
adaptation of a Leadbelly song, 
just one tip o’ the hat to other 
revered bluesmen covered here. 

Yet, it’s the power of his jaw- 
dropping originals like Bring 
Back Storyville, a song of long- 
ing for good times long gone, 
that underline his ability to 
make everything old new again 
— or is it the other way around. 
His Words To My Mama's 
Song blends both: blues with a 
political edge, brushed with a 
street-smart funk. Or the jaunty 
Steamboat Captain, a rollicking 
sea shanty that, with the help of 
accordion, tosses in the waves 
of authenticity. 

Or cut to the chase with the 
drop-dead beautiful Angels Are 
Calling, a ballad so thoroughly 
lovely as to make dying sound 
appealing. Beautifully accom- 
panied throughout with a broad 
range of roots-rich instru- 


mentation and further blessed 


by the holy alliance of Davis 
and producer/ guitarist John 
Platania, Sweetheart Like You is 
essential. 

— By Eric Thom 


Blue Blokes 3 
Stubble (Fledg’ling Records) 

The cover gives this remarkable 
disc away: “Some wonky string 
band twanging and banging on 
old-time nomadicized English 
country blues and death folk”. 

This musical reunion between 
three close friends and band- 
mates came together in celebra- 
tion of Shirley Collins—the 
queen of British folk— when 
she received the MBE. This 
triumvirate was recorded for 
posterity, in the spring of 2008. 

Jan Anderson (guitar, vocals), 
Lu Edmonds (saz and cumbus) 
and Ban Mandelson (banjo, 
bouzouki, electric guitar, 
mandolin) have crossed one 
another’s paths as members 
of such bands as Tiger Moth, 

3 Mustaphas 3, Billy Bragg’s 
Blokes and The Damned. 
Somewhat of a gathering of 


unsung superstars, these three 
combine for an inventive string- 
band approach to tracks by 
Elmore James, Memphis Min- 
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nie and traditional tunes merged 
with strong originals. The vo- 
cals are a slightly acquired taste 
but the collision of stringed 
instrumentation is dizzying as 
guitar, bouzouki, banjo and 
mandolin forge off in different 
directions before reuniting in 
dramatic proportions. 

The trad’ Lord Allenwater 
contrasts with the uproariously 
upbeat Don't You Just Know It, 
turning Huey Smith’s New Or- 
leans-style, piano-driven rocker 
into a multi-stringed wonder. 
Or consider the influence of 
Frank Stokes, Hank Snow and 
Spider John Koerner across this 
eclectic set of 13 tunes. 

Representing the true spirit of 
English folk, skewered by Gyp- 
sies and reinvented by blues- 
men on holiday, Blue Blokes 3 
makes for a fascinating listen. 
— By Eric Thom 


Reviews 


Buddy Guy 
Skin Deep (Silvertone Records) 

I felt a whole lotta trepidation 
about reviewing this album. I 
can only describe as lame the 
last two Buddy Guy concerts I 
saw over the past decade, filled 
with clichéd blues shtick such 
as taking a cordless microphone 
around the auditorium and sing- 
ing Stormy Monday Blues. 

I’m happy to report that Mr. 
Guy is alive and kicking out the 
jams. This disc is a testament 
to why he remains on top of 
the blues pile for more than 
40 years, with a still-powerful 
voice and trademark searing 
guitar. He has lots of high-cali- 
bre help — Derek Trucks, Robert 
Randolph, and even Eric Clap- 
ton. The quality of the songs is 
top notch. The title track, a plea 
for racial tolerance, should be 
picked up for Barack Obama’s 


2012 campaign. 

To describe this disc in 
Buddy’s own words: “You can’t 
beat this with a hammer and a 
nail.” Now if he can only show 
this brilliance in his concerts. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Veda Hille 
This Riot Life (Independent) 

Veda Hille is one of the 
country’s best-kept secrets. 
Her latest effort, This Riot 
Life, opens with a trick of the 
tongue, Lucklucky. Her repeti- 
tive whispers of variations of 
the word luck and lucky builds 
into climactic horn arrange- 
ments and the affirmation that 
life is worth living. 

Hille achieves sophistication 
both in terms of music and 
lyrics, as the album focuses on 
tragedy and Christian hymns. 


Ace of the Nazarene soars with 


Veda Hille 


hopeful intensity. The album 


falls into uncharted reflection 
with A Shining Forth, a ballad 
of disillusion. Cinematic string 
arrangements add glorious rich- 
ness to The Moon. 

Other intriguing musical ex- 
periments include the Arabian- 
esque quality of Rose of Sharon 
and the lullaby peculiarity of 
Soapland Serenade. 

Hille is truly a unique vision- 
ary. Even though she’s been 
recording albums since the early 
90s, she’s nowhere near being 
a household name. Let’s not 
keep our lips sealed any longer. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 
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The Scottish World 
(A Journey into the 
Scottish Diaspora) 
By Billy Kay 

Mainstream Publishing, pp. 319, $24.95 

How did this dispersal of 
Scots around the world begin? 
Would you believe it started 
in the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church? They established 
Europe’s first public education 
system since classical time, 
possibly so that the parishioners 
could read the Bible. 

When Billy Kay takes us 
on this journey of Scots in the 
world, you'll know that public 
education was at the root of all 
that followed. His style of writ- 
ing is rather like an investiga- 
tive reporter. He describes the 
situation and then reveals a 
brilliant fact that makes you sit 
up and gasp in wonderment. 

So get ready to gasp! 

Public education meant that 
the rich and not so rich sat in 
the same schoolroom. George 
Gordon, known to most of us as 
‘Bad Lord Byron’, was tutored 
by his shoemaker’s son in 
Aberdeen. In the 18th century, 
46 per cent of the students 
in Scottish universities came 
from middle-class families, 
compared with eight per cent at 
Cambridge. 

With reading came question- 
ing and debate, so there had to 
be a defining moment: it was 
the Scottish Age of Enlighten- 
ment in the 1700s. 

Scholars wrote for the 
general public, 75 per cent of 
whom were literate, and not just 
for the elite. Who were these 
scholars and what did they 
start? New visions in architec- 
ture, agronomy, science and 
laws of physics, chemistry, phi- 
losophy, historical linguistics, 
the founding of the Restora- 
tion Movement, theology and 
rhetoric, medical research, the 
founding of sociology, geology 
and geophysics; metaphysics, 


logic and ethics; thermodynamics, 
the founding of modern historical 
research and statistics, founding 
of the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 
author of Wealth of Nations, 
invention of the steam engine. 
Many of the figures in the 
Enlightenment were strong 
in their faith and, in fact, five 
Scottish clergymen helped in 
drafting the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

So, they were the brains. Who 
were the brawn? James VI of 
Scotland actively encouraged 
kings of Sweden, Denmark and 
Poland to recruit foot soldiers in 
Scotland. One, Patrick Gordon, 
rose to command the forces of 
Peter the Great in Russia. Billy 
Kay remarks that Gordon may 
also have invented blackmail. 


Public education meant that 
the rich and not so rich sat in 
the same schoolroom. George 
Gordon, known to most of 
us as ‘Bad Lord Byron’, was 
tutored by his shoemaker’s 
son in Aberdeen. 


Scottish mercenary soldiers 
were used for centuries all over 
the world and they married wom- 
en in these foreign countries. 

Kay’s personal travels in Can- 
ada are interesting, as he says, 
“No country in the world has 
been so profoundly influenced 
by the Scots as Canada, and the 
influence stems from ordinary 
humble folk to the great and 
good of this huge country.” 

After the battle of the Plains 
of Abraham, a Gaelic-speaking 
Scots Highlander on the British 
side received the surrender 
from a Gaelic- speaking Scots 
Highlander on the French side. 

I learned more about my 
homeland from this book than 
I did at school. But, more 
important, I learned more about 
the world in a most entertaining 
way. It’s a terrific read. 

— By Enoch Kent 


I Went Down to St. 
James Infirmary 

By Robert W. Harwood 

Harland Press, pp. 187, $18.95 

Like 2007’s Chasing The 
Rising Sun by Ted Anthony and 
earlier books on Danny Boy 
and Amazing Grace, Robert 
Harwood’s J Went Down to St. 
James Infirmary is the story 
of a single song. While at first 
glance that may seem a meagre 
subject for an entire book, it 
depends entirely on the song 
and on the skill of the writer. 

Like its predecessors in those 
other books, St. James Infirma- 
ry is a song with a marvellously 
deep and varied history and, as 
such, is a perfect candidate for 
this kind of treatment. 

The song is deeply entrenched 
in early jazz and blues record- 
ings, having predecessors in 
Dyin’ Crapshooter’s Blues, 
Gambler’s Blues and, like 
House of the Rising Sun, may 
even be traced back to earlier 
British ballads like The Unfor- 
tunate Rake and the connection 
to a British St. James Hospital 
may go back as early as 1532. 

Robert Harwood is also the 
kind of meticulous researcher 
who can vividly recreate the 
earlier historical periods where 
much of the tale is set. While 
he may not have the breadth 
of poetic, far-reaching insight, 
and the emotional scope of a 
Ted Anthony, Harwood more 
than makes up for it in dogged 
persistence and precise atten- 
tion to detail. 

He’s the kind of researcher 
who will spend weeks search- 
ing through period census 
records or ships’ passenger 
lists to confirm an immigrant’s 
family surname, as he does with 
music publisher, promoter and 
impresario Irving Mills, who 
managed and was associated 
with the careers of Louis Arm- 
strong, Cab Calloway and Duke 
Ellington and whose copyright- 


if 


Books . 


ing of the song in 1929 resulted iI 
in controversy and a major i} 
court case. 

Mills is only one of the 
colourful characters we meet 
in this highly readable history, 


however. Harwood also gives 


us the goods on many others 
who sang, recorded or arranged 
versions of the song. We meet 
bluesman Blind Willie McTell, 
who Bob Dylan immortal- 

ized in his namesake ballad; 
the more obscure songwriter, 
pianist and arranger Porter 
Grainger; and Don Redman, a 
multi-instrumentalist and musi- 
cal arranger for Fletcher Hen- 
derson. We are also introduced 
to Carl (Deacon) Moore, whose 
diverse career spanned the dance 
orchestras of the 1920s, being a 
radio disc jockey in the 1940s, 
and film and television appear- 
ances in the 1950s and *60s. 

Rounding out the cast are mi- 
nor players like Frank Melrose, 
a pianist who died a violent 
death on the streets of Chicago 
on a Labour day weekend, or- 
chestra leader Phil Baxter, who 
also had a hit with Ding Dong 
Daddy From Dumas, minstrel 
show performer Thomas (Dad- 
dy) Rice, whose song Jump Jim 
Crow went down in history as 
the namesake for racist segrega- 
tion laws, and Emmett Miller, 
who Nick Tosches covered at 
length in his book Where Dead 
Voices Gather. 

It’s a fascinating study and 
anyone who has an interest in 
any of the historical figures 
mentioned above, or in the way 
songs evolve and are passed 
along through history, will find 
it an utterly compelling read. 
This critic confesses to a weak- 
ness for this type of book and 
devoured it with relish over a 
few days, though it will retain 
a favourite place in his library 
and remain a reference for years 
to come. 


— By Barry Hammond 
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The Canadian Folk Music Awards took 
place at the Arts and Culture Centre in 
St. John’s, NL, Nov. 23, 2008—too late 
_ to be included in our Winter issue. But 


wasn’t that a party? Highlights included a 3 ; 
wonderful tribute to the late fiddler Oliver 3 
= Schroer by his students. Enoch Kent had . 
se . the hall singing. Figgy Duff made a rare ap- < 
pearance. And the rousing Club Carrefour 3 
stepped beyond the Quebec border to 3 
. a 


participate in the festivities. 
All photos were taken by CFMA volunteers. 
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Nothin' Tastes Better 


A D A Pee Blair Harvey 
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had to have some- thin’ makethat world go a-way_ he turned to his re-cordsin the cor-nerof his room. 
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putit through the strain andit wentrightto his brain. and not- hin’ tastes bet-terthana Ten-ne- see’ waltz. 


When the song had ended he found his head He had Cash’s ring of fire Hank’s lonesome whistle | When they found old gussy he was lyin in a corner 
upon the floor All those songs runnin’ through his veins in a pool of stench so foul a smell 

he didnt have that good old feelin’ anymore The more Gus listend the more time he was missin’ _ them good old songs just kept on a playin 

had to have somethin’ make the world go away _—_— He wore a path right to his grave they played old gussy oh so well 

he turned to his records once before (chours) (chours) 


The Scottish folksinger Dick Gaughan once said that for every thousand songwriters, you needed a thousand interpreters; otherwise, when the writer 
of the song dies, the song dies along with them. Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate and strengthen interest in the creation of quality folksongs 
by printing what we consider inspirational score sheets for you all to learn. This time around, we’ve included Blair Harvey’s dark, humorous and 
powerful Nothin’ Tastes Better from his refreshing, independently released album Burnin’ Down Religion. A massive thanks, then, to Blair for very 


kindly allowing us to reprint it here. For more information on Harvey visit his website at www.myspace.conyblairharvey. And, as always, oureter- 


nal gratitude to John Minter for transcribing the notes and words with the usual grace under pressure. 
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Idole canatienne 


Aucun violoneux canadien n’eut au- 
tant de succes critique ou commer- 
cial que Donald Charles Frederick 
Messer. Li Robbins rend hommage 
a ce personnage de Tweedside au 
Nouveau-Brunswick qui féterait ses 
cent ans cette année. 


“Got my dancin’ boots on, got my Sunday 
Desteens 

Il fut un temps ou ces paroles (sur I’ air 
joyeux de Going to the Barn Dance To- 
night) dans nos chaumieéres rimaient avec 
le nom du violoneux Don Messer. Pourtant 
personne n’aurait pu prévoir le soir de la 
premiére sur les ondes de Radio-Canada, 
le 28 septembre 1959, l’immense succés 
qu’allait devenir l’émission de télévision 
Don Messer’s Jubilee. Les cotes d’écoute 
parues en juin 1960 révélent que le Don 
Messer’s Jubilee, avec son theme de style 
danse-a-la-salle-paroissiale, arrive en 
premiére place, loin devant le Ed Sullivan 
Show et méme la Soirée du Hockey. 

Messer est toujours dans le coeur de nom- 
breux Canadiens alors qu’il aurait fété ses 
100 ans le 9 mai 2009. Cadet d’une famille 
de 11 enfants de Tweedside au Nouveau- 
Brunswick, (petite communauté fermiére au 
sud-ouest de Fredericton), Don Messer est 
entré dans la légende avec son violon et sa 
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Le Quartier Francais 


durable émission de télévision. Il a acquis sa 


réputation de bon joueur trés tot. En entre- 
vue avec Pierre Breton en 1966 il raconte : 
«j'ai joué mon premier set de danse a l’age 
de 7 ans... ils m’ont installé sur une table de 
cuisine, j’étais tout petit, tu sais.» 

L’enfant q’on appelait le «runt» 
(«l’avorton»), vu sa petite stature (et son 
rang dans la famille), s’est pourtant enligné 
sur une brillante carriére musicale paralléle- 
ment a lessor de la radio et de la télévision 
au Canada, et cela d’abord en jouant du 
violon — il disait qu’il aimait mieux jouer 
que parler. Son legs musical représente 
d’ailleurs quelque chose de trés fort parmi 
les violoneux, ce que les gens du public en 
général ne pourraient pas comprendre. 

La violoneuse Samantha Robichaud, 21 
ans, de Riverview, N.-B., (qui participait a 
la compilation This is My America lancée 
récemment a Nashville avec entre autres 
musiciens Charley Pride et Kathy Mattea), 
est née longtemps apres la mort de Don 
Messer en 1973, mais elle en est néanmoins 
héritiere. 

«Dans mon enfance, tout le monde parlait 
tout le temps de Don Messer et de son 
influence,» raconte Robichaud. «Les gens 
me demandaient toujours de jouer Smile A 
While a la fin de mes spectacles comme le 
faisait Don Messer a chaque émission.» 

Smile A While était un des airs fétiches de 
Don Messer mais son influence musicale va 
bien au-dela des indicatifs musicaux de sa 


fameuse émission. Dans une époque ou le 
violon était le divertissement communau- 
taire par excellence il y avait beaucoup de 
joueurs, mais rares sont ceux qui ont atteint 
le niveau d’excellence technique de Don 
Messer. 

Ses habilités étaient reconnues des 
musiciens de tous horizons. Le grand 
violoniste classique Ed Minevich affirmait 
en 2005 que «Messer était sans défaut, 
techniquement. Son intonation était irrépro- 
chable... il a amené le violon a un niveau 
plus élevé.» 

L’Encyclopédie de la musique canadienne 
crédite Messer, dont on décrit le style 
comme étant «plus doux et moins orne- 
menté que les vieilles traditions frangaise, 
écossaise, irlandaise, et anglo-canadienne», 
pour avoir été si influent que son nom est 
«devenu synonyme de violon ‘old-time’ 
dans tout le Canada anglais.» 

‘Old-time’ n’était cependant pas 
l’étiquette préférée de Don Messer et il 
ne supportait pas non plus l’expression 
populaire ‘hillbilly’. I] avait une autre ex- 
pression pour définir son style : la musique 
‘down east’. 

«C’est les vieilles complaintes et les 
vieux airs de nos ancétres, » expliquait 
Messer a un journaliste en 1963. «Le 
‘western swing’ c’est les vieux airs avec 
plus de variations autour de la mélodie. La 
musique ‘down east’ est plus mélodieuse 
avec ces petites liaisons ajoutées qui lui 
donne son cété soulevant.» 

Avec l’arrivée des cassettes, Messer 
est devenu un bon collectionneur, et de 
nombreux violoneux lui envoyaient des 
cassettes d’eux-mémes avec |’espoir que 
Don Messer choisirait de les inviter a 
son émission. I] a aussi produit plusieurs 
recueils de musique qui comprenaient ses 
airs préférés ainsi que ses propres composi- 
tions. Il a enregistré a un rythme prolifique, 
autour de 35 78 tours sous étiquette Apex 
et une trentaine de longs jeux (incluant les 
rééditions) sur Apex, Rodeo et MCA. Cela 
veut dire que des générations de violoneux 
ont eu sa musique a écouter pour long- 
temps, un bond en avant par rapport aux 
premiers jours d’apprentissage de Messer, 
qui apprenait principalement des autres 
joueurs, et aussi une maniére de diffuser 
son influence beaucoup plus loin. 

Certains recueils de musique de Don 
Messer sont toujours en circulation. 


Samantha Robichaud racontait que ses 
éléves de violon lui arrivent parfois avec 
un livre de Messer sans se douter de toute 
son importance dans la tradition de violon 
canadien («alors je les éduque!»). Elle in- 
t€gre aussi sa musique a son propre jeu, «je 
cherche spécifiquement des airs qu’il jouait 
et que les gens aimaient. Je me souviens 
avoir entendu sa version de Clarinet Polka 
et d’étre tombée amoureuse de Messer, 
alors je lai mis sur mon album et |’ ai 
rendu un peu plus contemporaine, pour me 
l’approprier.» 

Samantha Robichaud considére Messer 
comme un héros, «d’ avoir gardé les gens 
intéressés par le violon traditionnel.» Cet 
intérét s’est traduit de différentes maniéres, 
de l’influence directe sur des joueurs cana- 
diens en particulier passés et présents (de 
Graham Townsend a April Verch a Frank 
Leahy), d’avoir inspiré une comédie musi- 
cale a l’auteur dramatique John Gray (Don 
Messer’s Jubilee, qui a tourné a plusieurs 
reprises dans les théatres canadiens dans les 
années 1980), a quelques spectacles cou- 
rant, dont la piéce des Leahy Don Messer’s 
Violin, tout comme |’enregistrement du 
méme nom a la CBC. 

Cet été, les résidents de Harvey Station, 
(non loin de Tweedside, ou se dresse un 
violon géant de 4 métres de hauteur en 
hommage a Messer) prépare la commé- 
moration du centenaire de Messer avec des 
activités de mai a aout. Mais la plus grande 
consécration de Messer est |’impact incal- 
culable du répertoire qu’il a popularisé, de 
son maniérisme stylistique, et de sa diffu- 
sion radiophonique et télévisuelle colossale. 

Alors que son émission était en méme 
temps un showcase pour d’ autres artistes 
tels Marg Osburne et Charlie Chamberlain, 
et les Buchta Dancers, on revenait toujours 
a Don Messer et a ses airs de violon. 

Le violoneux Don Reed, qui a enregistré 
avec Dwight Yoakam, Ian Tyson, Tanya 
Tucker et Ann Murray, parmi d’ autres, 

m’a dit en entrevue en 2005 : «Tous ceux 
qui jouent du violon traditionnel canadien 
ont quelque chose de Don Messer dans la 
maniére de penser leur jeu, qu ils s’en ren- 
dent compte ou non. Ca fait tellement parti 
du jeu de violon canadien qu’il n’y a plus 
moyen d’échapper a cette influence.» 

Li Robbins est auteur de Don Messer’s 
Violin: Canada’s Fiddle, publié par la CBC 
et distribué chez Chapters/Indigo. 
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Daniel Payne 


Porteurs de traditions 


Le multi-instrumentiste et acteur 
Daniel Payne dévoile un répertoire 
unique de chansons et d’airs oubliés 
venant de chez lui. Sandy MacDonald 
découvre pour nous ce coffre au tré- 
sor depuis Cow Head, sur les cotes 
de Terre-Neuve. 


Un musicien doit parfois regarder en ar- 
riére pour avoir une meilleure vision de ce 
qui s’en vient en avant. 

Pour réunir le matériel de son premier 
album solo, Chain (DOP), Daniel Payne, 
talentueux jeune musicien de Terre-Neuve, 
a pigé dans la prolifique tradition musicale 
de son coin d’origine, Cow Head. 

Perchée en irréductible sur la pointe 
nord-ouest de la Northern Peninsula de 
Terre-Neuve, Cow Head est une petite 
communauté de tout juste 400 ames. Selon 
les annales des villages et ports de mer, 
les complaintes et pieces instrumentales 
faisaient partie de la culture populaire, sur 
le prélart des cuisines et dans les salons 
confortables des vieilles maisons usées par 
les intempéries. 

Agé de 31 ans, Payne, appelle ces 
chansons et airs la musique traditionnelle 
de Terre-Neuve. II prend soin de dis- 
tinguer |’ authentique musique traditionnelle 


d’époque de ce qu’il appelle le «country de 
newfie» qui émergea dans les années 1970 
et 1980, une musique basée sur la carica- 
ture du peuple et de leur mode de vie. 

Il aurait appris les rudiments de la mu- 
sique traditionnelle de son pére, déja attiré 
par la vieille musique authentique. Avec 
les trop rares enregistrement disponibles, 
Payne s’est tourné vers ses prédécesseurs 
qui ont fouillé le répertoire de la région 
dans les années 1980 : Figgy Duff, Kelly 
Russell, Anita Best et d’autres. Il est aussi 
passé au travers de la discographie des vio- 
loneux influents Rufus Guinchard et Emile 
Benoit, et de l’accordéoniste Minnie White. 
«Mais un coup que tu as appris tous les 
morceaux du disque, tu cherches quelque 
part d’autre ou aller.» 

Payne a acquis la maitrise du violon, de 
la guitare et de l’accordéon a un jeune age, 
et a toujours gagné sa vie avec la musique 
depuis la fin de l’adolescence. I] donne des 
concerts solos, tourne avec des groupes et 
joue a l’occasion avec le quintet A Crowd 
of Bold Sharemen, formé autour de son 
oncle bien connu Jim Payne et de Fergus 
O'Byrne, du groupe terre-neuvien par 
excellence Ryan’s Fancy. 

I] est aussi comédien. II a tenu le premier 
role de la série Random Passage de Ned 
Andrews 4a la télévision de CBC eta joué 
dans plusieurs pieces de théatre avec des 
troupes de Terre-Neuve. 
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Apres un retour aux sources en Irlande de 
quelques années a la fin des années 1990, 
Payne est revenu a Cow Head en espérant 
retrouver la musique de Terre-Neuve, qu’il 
croyait étre toujours «chez le peuple». Il n’est 
pas allé bien loin pour découvrir l’abondance 
de la musique dans sa communauté. 

«J'ai commencé par rencontrer les joueurs 
que j’ai connu toute ma vie sans réaliser 
quils étaient les porteurs de la tradition. Je 
n’avais jamais vu ¢a comme ¢a.» 

Calvin Payne, le chauffeur d’autobus de 
P’école du village de Cow Head, était un 
accordéoniste accompli qui connaissait 
toutes les pieces de danse carrée. Le frére de 
Calvin, Luke, était aussi un excellent joueur 
d’accordéon et une autre source de répertoire. 

«J’imagine que des fois on passe 4 cété de 
ce qu’on a sous les yeux.» 

Alors Daniel a commencé 4 visiter 
plusieurs de ces musiciens, un enregistreur 
portatif dans sa poche, partageant le thé 
et un apres-midi a jouer des airs. Certains 
chantaient, comme Becky Bennett, 94 ans, 
qui avait des douzaines de complaintes 
magnifiques. «La premiere fois que je suis 
allé chez Becky, elle a chanté durant cinq 
heures sans arrét. Elle était surexcitée de voir 
quelqu’un qui voulait entendre ses chansons. 

D’autres jouaient des suites de morceaux 
a accordéon ou au violon, se remémorant 
les vieilles mélodies qui jadis divertissaient 
de leur dur labeur les terre-neuviens ruraux. 
Payne a monté plusieurs suites instru- 
mentales de ces airs sentis en plus de trois 
complaintes pleines d’esprit sur Chain, 
qui fut en nomination dans la catégorie 
Meilleur chanteur traditionnel aux Prix de 
la musique folk canadienne plus tot cette 
année. L’album fut choisi Album de |’année 
par Bryan Kelso Crow, hdte de |’émission 
Celtic Connections a la U.S. Public Radio. 

Comme Payne |’a noté dans le livret : 
«Ces chansons ont de la crasse sous les 
ongles, de la terre du jardin, ou de la té- 
rébenthine, du tabac, du sel et du sang. » 

Ses notes évoquent de manieére colorée 
chaque chanson, certaines apprises de 
vieux enregistrements ou de la radio, 
d’autres tirées d’une session de musique 
dans un salon. 

«ll y a un air sur le disque que }’ai appris 
de Luke, qui |’a appris de son pére, qui l’a 
appris de mon grand oncle Leslie. Il y a 
une histoire a propos de mon oncle Leslie 


et mon grand-pére Obediah durant la quar- 
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antaine de la scarlatine, et pour se changer 
les idées mon grand-pére giguait tandis que 
mon oncle turlutait les airs. 

«Juste de savoir que je fais maintenant par- 
tie de cette histoire 4 mon tour me fait plaisir 
— Je ressens une véritable connexion.» 

Il n’y a pas de musique country de newfie 
ici, pas de Squid Jiggin’ Ground, pas de 
Aunt Martha’s Sheep et pas une goite de 
vieux rhum noir. Rien que des vieux airs de 
musique sortis de la vraie vie. 

«J avais envie de sortir ces airs-la et de leur 
redonner une sorte de vie. C’est de la que vient 
ce répertoire pour |’essentiel — je cherchais 
délibérément des airs qui méritaient d’étre 
remis a4 la lumiére du jour mais qui n’avaient 
pas sorti de la maison depuis longtemps.» 

Avec sa passion pour la musique tradition- 
nelle et l’importance de la présenter dans 
son authenticité, Payne a apporté sa guitare, 
son violon et ses accordéons au Cap-Breton 
pour travailler avec le producteur/guitariste 
Paul MacDonald. 

Payne s’est installé dans le studio maison 
de MacDonald a la Baie Sainte-Anne, au 
Cap-Breton. Au bout de neuf jours seule- 
ment, ils avaient enregistré la douzaine de 
pistes, toutes interprétées par Payne lui- 
méme : guitares, accordéons, violon, flites 
irlandaises, et trois magnifiques complaint- 
es, avec parfois jusqu’a trois instruments 
superposés par piste. 

L’album redonne des forces a la musique 
traditionnelle et la raméne dans la culture 
vivante — les esprits dansent toujours, cette 
fois en numérique. 

Heureusement, la plupart de cette mu- 
sique, qui était jadis colée a la vie de tous 
les jours, revient maintenant dans le do- 
maine public. Un groupe de danse carrée se 
réuni chaque semaine a Cow Head, supporté 
de plusieurs accordéonistes qui connaissent 
le répertoire et le tiennent en vie. 

«J’ai tenté d’aller plus loin avec la mu- 


sique d’ici.» 


Payne est clairement un maillon de la 


chaine de la préservation de la musique, ces 


quelques passionnés qui voient la nécessité 
de garder la vieille musique vivante et de la 
passer a la prochaine génération. 

«Pour que la musique fasse partie de la 
culture vivante, il doit y avoir des gens qui 
en jouent,» dit Payne. «Je vois de la valeur 
dans les gens qui jouent de la musique pour 
le plaisir. Méme si tu ne fais pas de collecte 
ou de publication de répertoire, tu en fais 
partie — c’est comme ¢a que ¢a reste.» 

«La musique a trouvé un nouveau terreau 


pour s’enraciner.» 


Réveillons 
Malbrough n’est pas mort (Roues et Archets) 

Ca mon gars, ¢a va étre un de tes albums 
préférés de l’année, crois-moi! Le premier 
disque de Réveillons était fort, mais 
m/’avait laissé l’impression d’un projet 
ponctuel. J’ai donc été surpris de trou- 
ver Malbrough n’est pas mort dans ma 
boite aux lettres et encore plus étonné de 
constater a quel point c’était bon! C’est de 
la musique traditionnelle québécoise pure 
laine, amenée de maniére décapante par des 
musiciens des plus chevronnés : Richard 
Forest au violon, Jean-Francois Berthiaume 
au tambour a mailloche, a la podorythmie 
et au chant, David Berthiaume 4a la concer- 
tina, guimbarde, et chant, et Mare Maziade 
a la guitare, au banjo, et au chant. 

La forte voix rauque de David Berthi- 
aume captera tout de suite votre attention, 
puis vous découvrirez, délices aprés dé- 
lices. La pi¢ce Farewell Montebello rentre 
au poste avec les pieds et les sons d’extra- 
terrestres a la guimbarde, Cunegonde porte 
sans contredit l°empreinte du country 
québécois, et C’Pas des menteries cl6ture 
le disque sur la voix de Berthiaume qui dé- 
fie les conventions musicales, a grand effet. 
Nous aurions apprécié des traductions des 
paroles dans le livret, mais c’est une bien 
petite lacune pour un brillant album. 

-par Richard Thornley 
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Deux piéces "croches" collectées par la violoneuse Lisa Ornstein que vous pouvez retrouver sur I'excellent 


disque "airs tordus" du groupe les Tétes de Violon. A mon avis, cet enregistrement est un classique. 


by the band "les Tétes de Violon". In my opinion, that recording is a classic. 
the first melody! Personally, I prefer playing that note with my pinky to help with intonation and clarity. 


petit doigt pour favoriser la justesse et la clarté de la phrase. 


Attention au ré diése dans la premi 


Two crooked tunes collected by the fiddler Lisa Ornstein that you can find on the very fine CD "airs tordus" 


Geoff Burner offers his thoughts on 
last summer’s Volkswagen sponsor- 


ship spat at the Winnipeg folk festival. 


The way I see it, the Canadian Folk Mu- 


sic community is a kind of extended family, 


with a lot of shared values. I see this article 
as a discussion “within the family”, so I 
hope you'll think of it that way. 

Here’s what happened: I was asked to 
play a “tweener” at the Winnipeg Folk Fes- 
tival. That’s where a solo or duo performer 
plays two or three songs between the main 
acts’ sets. 

I was very nervous. I had to follow the 
Weakerthans, hometown punk heroes, and 
go before Michael Franti, so popular at 
Winnipeg that he was asked to headline it 
two years in a row. 

When I stepped up on the stage, it sud- 
denly struck me that there was a giant 
Volkswagen logo right behind me. Not 
on the main stage, but on the side, where 
the tweener plays. I guess I hadn’t really 
noticed it before. It’s always odd playing in 
front of those things. You sort of feel like 
you're an ad for the product. 

I played my little satirical song Official 
Theme Song of the Vancouver Whistler 
Olympic Games (The Dead Children Were 
Worth It!), and got the audience singing 
along. After the song, I turned and said, 
“That song about Dead Children was 
brought to you by Volks- 
wagen.” ’Cause of course, it was. That’s 
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what sponsorship gets you, after all—asso- 
ciation with the event. 

Then, as planned, I played my crowd- 
pleasing waltz about the Maginot Line. 
Then I got to the line about, “It wasn’t 
very long at all before Mister Hitler came 
to call,” and it just occurred to me— Volk- 
swagen was brought to you by, well, Mister 
Hitler. I just kind went for it, spur of the 
moment, partly for the symmetry, but 
mostly for the humour. So I said it. And, of 
course, it’s true that the Volkswagen was 
ordered into existence by Hitler. You can 
look it up. 

After I got offstage, the people in charge 
at the festival made it known that they were 
not 100-per-cent pleased with what I had 
just done. They also let me know that they 
would stand by my right to do it. I appreci- 
ated that. They are good eggs. 

Apparently there was quite a storm of 
controversy about it, with coverage in the 
Winnipeg Free Press and nationally. Lots of 
chatter on the Internet folk forums. There 
was a lot of support for what I’d done. But 
also some very upset people. 

I don’t see why there should be a big 
deal made out of this. In my mind, I was 
just doing my job as a muckraking satirical 
songwriter, which is pretty much how I’m 
billed, and pretty much what everybody 
expects me to do when they hire me. 

From my perspective, I was exercising a 
prerogative based on the Eternal Covenant 
between the German and the Jewish people, 
i.e., we willingly relinquish any demands 
for symmetrical retribution for the Holo- 
caust, and in return they let us make fun 
of them for the Rest of Time. Seems like a 
fair deal to me, and I find that the Germans 
are fine by it, too, generally speaking. And 
let me just go on the record and say that 
Germans are fine by me, as well. The love 
of my life is half-German, after all. 

I wasn’t telling people not to buy Volk- 
swagens, though I’m not sad if they don’t. 
It was probably a poor marketing move on 
their part to create a preferred parking lot 
closer to the campground, for Volkswagen 
owners. It just made folks resentful of 


Volkswagens as they trudged by the Passats, 


lugging their tents. That might be part of the 
explanation for why I couldn’t take a step 
on the grounds of the fest for the rest of the 
weekend without somebody asking to shake 
my hand. 


Anyway, who’s to blame for my politics? 
I'll tell you: the Canadian Folk Festi- 
val movement. I’Il tell you why: ’ma 
socialist because of a folk festival. I saw 
Billy Bragg, Michelle Shocked, Attila the 
Stockbroker and Leon Rosselson at the 
Vancouver FF in 1988, and the power of 
their songwriting changed my politics from 
the right-wing views of my parents to full- 
blown pinko, in about five hours, forever. 
So the politics I was expressing, through 
satire, on the mainstage at Winnipeg, well, 
I got that at the folk festival. 

Some people, in their commentary on the 
events, say that they don’t want politics in 
a folk festival. They say folk music isn’t 
necessarily left wing. I didn’t even think 
that was up for discussion. I just assumed 
that everyone understood that a folk music 
festival ought to be, by definition, anti-elit- 
ist, celebrating as it does the idea of “loving 
the things people make”, to quote the Burn- 
ing Hell. Corporate capitalism is, of course, 
pro-elitist, with its emphasis on catering 
to luxury and its vast pay differentials 
between its CEOs and its cleaning ladies, 
as opposed to the egalitarian, flat structures 
of the volunteer-driven festival. Naturally, 
corporate sponsorship of folk festivals puts 
the two impulses on a collision course. It’s 


just something we have to work out, as an 
extended family. 

It’s nigh impossible to make a living in 
this world without being involved with 
corporations somehow. I was grateful to be 
allowed to play in front of the Winnipeg 
Folk Fest audience. In fact, I felt honoured 
beyond belief. We all try to find our ways 
to live with ourselves in light of the com- 
promises we make to get by. I found myself 
singing in front of a giant corporate logo 
at the most prestigious folk fest in Canada. 
It felt weird and contradictory, and I was 
just trying to reclaim a little dignity and 
independence as a human being by show- 
ing that even though there was a giant logo 
behind me, I was still free to speak, and 
free to keep my admittedly odd sense of 
humour. The fundamental tension that held 
up both jokes was, “OK, corporate world, 
you want to sponsor a folk festival? This is 
what folk festivals are like. Full of people 
like me who in their hearts are left-wing, 
anti-corporate people.” 

Not everybody sees it that way. I hope 
there’s still a lot who do, though. 
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New from Red House Reco; 
WHERE ROOTS MEET THE HERE AND NOW 


JORMA : ihliioie RIVER ¢ OF TIME 


The HOT TUNA and JEFFERSON AIRPLANE founder returns with the masterpiece of his solo career - 
produced by GRAMMY-winning producer LARRY CAMPBELL - with special guest LEVON HELM. i 
“A master of American music.” - LOS ANGELES WEEKLY i 


SWEETHEARG 
LIKE YOU 


GUY DAVIS - SWEETHEART LIKE YOU 


From the topical to the bawdy to the heart-broken, this great bluesman’s songs have never been more powerful. 
The title track - a definitive fake on Dylan's classic from Infidels - is worth the price of admission. 
“impeccable craftsmanship and lyric vision” - LIVING BLUES 


DANNY SCHMIDT 
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DANNY SCHMIDT - INSTEAD THE FOREST ROSE TO SING 


The brilliant Austin songwriter makes his label debut with a monumental release that cements his growing 
reputation as the best of the next generation of singer-songwriters. 
“the best new songwriter...in the last 15 years” - SING OUT! 


- much-anticipated 
but of James Hil) 


as a duo. Songs of 
life, death, love, 
longing and jubilation, 
_alongside some of the 
smokin'-est “ukulele 
instrumentals ever 
_recorded! 


",..the Wayne Gretzky 
of the ukulele." 


STUART MCLEAN, 
THE VINYL CAFE, CBC RADIO 


il was completely 
blown away by his 
performances... 
there was such a 
contagious feeling 
of joy in the room." 


BARB CHAFFER AUTHIER, 
THE ARK FOLK CLUB | 


borealisrecords.com 


